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CHAPTER XIV. 
DUST AND ASHES. 


See day that followed was naturally a sad one. Mary was too 
much occupied in mourning her loss to notice Myles as she 
otherwise might have done. Harry left the house about five o’clock, 
promising to call again about dinner-time. A friendly neighbour 
came in and helped Mary to perform all that remained to be done 
for the dead. At last all was finished. The woman had gone, and 
Mary paused as she left the room, looking round it with a kind of 
sorrowful pride. It looked very white, and pure, and still. 

She had drawn the blind down and set everything in the most 
exquisite order. The dead figure lay stretched out in its eternal. 
repose, with calm, beautiful face, and quietly closed eyes. At the 
door she returned, and ran up to the bedside, and kissed the cold 
forehead. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” she whispered between her tears, “thine has 
been a hard life, but thou’rt in heaven now, if ever anybody was.” 

When Myles came in, during the forenoon, she was struck, for the 
first time, with his great stillness and the strange, haggard look upon 
his face. She remembered that he had been out all night, and asked 
him what he had been doing. 

“T dare say it seemed unkind,” he replied, “but you may trust 
me, Molly, I couldn’t help it. I can’t explain to you why it was. 
Something had happened. I couldn’t help it.” 

He sat down beside her, and took her hand, and they both remained 
there, looking mournfully into the little fire; she with the sorrow of 
deep affection which knows its object removed; he sad too, but with 
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a more incurable sadness than hers. They were both oppressed with 


sorrow, but he 
‘Beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than she.” 


On this scene entered Harry Ashworth, with offers of his services 
if they were wanted, and also with the object of telling Myles what 
had passed between him and Mary. 

Myles heard it all out, down to Mary’s acknowledgment that she 
wished to marry Harry, “supposing thou hast nothing against it, 
Myles.” 

“Against it? What could I have against it? You’ve my hearty 
consent and good wishes, both of you. There won’t be a better wife 
in Thanshope, nor in England, than you'll get, Harry ; and I know 
you so well that I’m not afraid to trust Molly to you. I’m glad it is 
so, for I don’t think I shall stay here long, and I should have been 
unhappy to leave her alone. I hope you'll both be as happy as you 


deserve.” 
He shook hands with Harry and kissed Mary, but he could not 


force a smile. They saw that he was glad, relieved to find that they 

had decided to be married ; but they also saw that he had some sorrow 

behind it all, which was greater than the joy. 
* * * * 

It was a little after eight on the same evening. Myles found 
himself standing opposite the Townhall, with his hand on the latch 
of the Oakenrod gate. He paused a moment before lifting it, then, 
summoning up courage, did so, and stood within the garden of the 
house against which he had had so long and so strong a prejudice. 

He had never been so near it before. His feet were strange within 
the gates of rich or important people of any kind, but particularly 
here. It was with a sort of thrill that he looked round at the 
smoothly shaven grass, the dazzling flower-beds, in all the splendour 
of their June garments, the softly rolled gravel beneath his feet. 
The errand he came upon was one which, a month ago, he would 
have repudiated, would have said that no imaginable combination 
of circumstances could make him undertake. Yes, truly; but the 
combinations of circumstances which force us into the actions that 
humble us, and wound us, and sting our self-esteem with hornet- 
stings, are always such cmbinations as we should never imagine 
beforehand, because it never occurs to us that deserving persons, 
such as ourselves, can be put into positions only appropriate to ill- 
regulated conduct. 

Myles was conscious of no bad conduct or evil intentions, but only 
of a great, ever-growing misery, which was so strong as to force him 
to try in some way to escape from it, and this was the only path 
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which presented itself as practicable ; so he took it, as is generally 
the case. ce 

He walked up to the front door, past the open windows with the 
lace curtains fluttering inside, and pulled the bell. An unpleasant 
fear seized him, lest Sebastian should be out, gone to see Adrienne 
perhaps, and he would have his hard task to do all over again. 

A page-boy opened the door, and Myles inquired if Mr. Mallory 
were at home. 

“T believe so,” said the youth, a little wondering at the unusual 
visitor. 

“TI wish to see him,” said Myles, stepping in, “if he is not 
engaged, that is; and my business is rather particular.” 

The boy, after serious consideration, decided to show the visitor 
into the library, and asked him to take a seat. This he did, and 
inquired, 

“Who shall I say wishes to see him ?” 

“Tell him that Myles Heywood would be glad to speak to him if 
he is disengaged.” 

The page disappeared. Myles was left alone in the library, and 
his quick, restless eyes roamed round it, and took everything in, and 
the full significance of everything—the soft carpets; the harmonious, 
subdued hues of walls, hangings, and furniture; the relief afforded 
by gleams of gold here and there; the book-cases filled with books 
of all times and in all languages; the great bronze busts of Aristotle 
and Sophocles; the quaint blue and white vases; the two curious 
paintings by Sebastian’s favourite German artist; the reading-stands ; 
the writing-tables ; the pleasant luxury, and taste, and abundance of 
every appointment. 

“No wonder!” said he to himself. “And between the man and 
me—his manners and mine, his mind and mine—there is just the 
same difference as there is between this library of his, and our little 
flagged kitchen at home. This is the place for her, and I feel as if I 
could see her here sitting at that writing-table, or standing in the 
window there, looking out.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, and at that moment some one began to play ~ 
a melody on a piano in another room; a soft, sad, melancholy air, to 
which he listened so intently that he did not hear the door open, 
and was first roused by Sebastian’s voice. 

“Good evening. Iam sorry to have kept you waiting; but I was 
engaged and could not escape.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Myles, rising ; and as each man’s eyes fell 
upon the other man’s face, both felt surprise. Sebastian almost showed 
his, in a suppressed exclamation, but Myles was too sad and oppressed 
to experience more than a vague wonder and astonishment that a 
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man in what he thought was Sebastian’s position should wear that 
subdued, grave, downcast look. 

“T noticed that you were notin your place to-day,” began Mallory, 
by way of opening the conversation; “nothing wrong at home, I hope ?” 

“Yes; we are in trouble at home. My brother, who has been ill 
for a long time, died this morning, early.” 

“Tam very sorry indeed. Of course you would not think of 
coming to work, at present. It is not——” 

“Tt was not to excuse myself from work that I came,” said Myles, 
in the same quiet, constrained way. ‘ My brother’s death is a grief 
to me, of course ; but one does not talk about such things. I was going 
to trouble you on a matter of business, if you can spare the time——” 

“Perfectly well. In what can I help you?” 

Myles bit his lips. He had strong ideas about what it was fitting 
for a man to say and do under certain circumstances. Probably if 
he had formulated some of his ideas upon ethics, most sophisticated 
persons would have broken into inextinguishable laughter. One 
favourite maxim of his was that, to use his own language, “To 
blackguard a man high and low, and then go and ask a favour of 
him, was a mean, dirty trick; fit for a hound, perhaps, but not for 
an honest man.” If he could not be said to have “ blackguarded ” 
Sebastian high and low, he had certainly spoken with less than 
courtesy, both of him and to him ; it was impossible to ignore that 
fact, and proceed to his real errand. 

“You may think it a very strange thing, but I’ve come to ask a 
favour of you,” said he. 

“Ts it strange? I shall be glad to grant it if I can.” 

Myles lifted his hand a moment, and then went on: 

“You may not know that I have often spoken very bitterly of 
you, but you do know that I have not been particularly civil to you— 
have 1?” 

“Well, not exactly effusive,” admitted Sebastian, with a slight 
smile, wondering whether he had at last completed his much-desired 
conquest. 

“Tt is true,” said Myles. “I had a bad opinion of you—a preju- 
dice against you—and I expressed it. Ifit had not been for troubles 
I have had lately,” he added, with that little nervous twitch of the 
lips which had only lately been present with him; “but for those 
troubles, I might have gone on thinking and speaking evil of you 
without a cause. But my eyes have been opened. I see how utterly 
wrong I was—blind and bigoted. You have proved yourself a very 
different man from what I thought you—a very much wiser and 
better man than I should have been in your place—and I beg your 
pardon for what I have said against you.” 
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“But, my dear fellow, you must not take it so terribly in earnest ; 
so—so tragically. Every one has his prejudices; I have some most 
preposterous ones, I believe. All the same, I confess to you that I 
was excessively piqued by your bad opinion of me. It has been a 
matter of some moment, with me, to overcome that prejudice, and 
enlist you amongst my friends. IfI can say that you are amongst 
them now, I must feel that I have won a kind of victory.” 

“Mr. Mallory, I can never be amongst your enemies, never again. 
Let that be enough. I can say no more. You are wiser and more 
generous, too, than Iam; but you can afford to be so. The reason I 
came to-night was to ask you if you still remember an offer you made 
mea short time ago—the offer to give me a place away from 
Thanshope and out of England, you said ?” 

“T remember it perfectly well, and that I said I could still do it if 
you changed your mind about it. Well?” 

“TI have changed my mind about it. If you can carry your 
generosity a little further, and get me that place, or something like it 
—the further away from here the better—I shall be—God knows 
how grateful to you: I can never express it.” 

“T can still do it,” said Sebastian, looking attentively and kindly 
at the eager, haggard face of the other. “ But Iam sorry you think 
of leaving Thanshope.” 

“T must leave Thanshope. It is to get away from here that I ask. 
Will the work be hard? Ihopeso. I care for nothing but hard work 
—hard work,” he repeated, in a sort of restless, prolonged sigh. 

“You will have what you wish for. The work is certainly pretty 
stiff. It is in Germany—in a rough mining district near a large 
town. There is a cotton factory, and some collieries. They have a 
lot of English and Irish workpeople there. The master and owner, 
Herr Siismeyer, is a very intimate friend of mine. He wants a sort 
of superintendent—an Englishman, and one who is not afraid of 
work. He himself is as much an Englishman as a German. Still 
you must know a little of the language. Did you not learn some- 
thing of it from Miss Blisset ?” he added deliberately. 

“ Yes,” said Myles, curtly. 

“ Ah, you will soon pick up more; you are quick, and you must 
study when work is over. That will give you as much occupation as 
even you could wish, I think. I shall give you a very high recom- 
mendation, indeed, as being personally known to me.” 

“ And as having been always polite, reasonable, and amiable with 
my superiors; not ready to take offence, and willing to own myself 
in the wrong,” suggested Myles, with grim humour. 

Sebastian smiled, in silence, as he drew a paper-case and inkstand 
towards him, and wrote rapidly. He fastened up the letter, and 
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addressed it to—Hrrrn Gustav Stsmeyer, Hisendorf, Westphalien, 
Prussia, and handed it to Myles, saying : 

“T know the situation is still open, and that letter will secure 
it for you. I shall also write to Herr Siismeyer to-night, so as to 
lose no time. From what you say, I suppose you will want to go 
soon ?” 

“ As soon as ever I can—in a few days, when poor Ned is buried, 
and I can leave Mary.” 

“You will leave your sister behind you ?” 

“For a good reason,” said Myles. “She’s going to be married, 
and I know I leave her in good hands.” 

“May I ask whom she will marry ?” 

“Harry Ashworth, a friend of ours. He has loved her long,” said 
Myles, not even feeling surprised that he should be relating such 
things to Sebastian. 

“Tam very glad; I wish them all happiness. Iam sure the man 
is fortunate who marries your sister.” 

“Yes, he is,” assented Myles. “Then,” he added, “you think I 
may go any day ?” 

“ Any day; but before you go, I hope you will see me again, so 
that I can give you some idea of the place, and tell you what route 
to take. It is an out-of-the-way sort of place; and, excuse me, the 
journey is somewhat expensive, an 

“You are very kind. My friend Harry has money which he will 
lend me. I shall soon repay him if I once get work. He won’t want 
it till he is married. Let me see: the day after to-morrow—Mary will 
stay with Harry’s mother. Would it be convenient if I called the 
day after to-morrow, in the evening ?” 

“The day after to-morrow—to-morrow is Mrs. Spenceley’s ball,” 
said Sebastian, half to himself. “Yes; the day after to-morrow will 
suit me perfectly well.” 

“ And the day after that I can go,” exclaimed Myles, the first ray 
of anything like pleasure flashing across his face. “I can go,” he 
repeated. 

Sebastian looked at him, not feeling at all satisfied with his 
victory. All that he had ever wished to himself, with regard to 
Myles, had come to pass. The latter had owned himself wrong ; had 
apologised for his own frowardness ; had descended so far as to ask a 
favour ; and to express himself in tones of unmistakable emotion as 
deeply grateful when it was granted. And yet—the effect was not 
in the least what it ought to have been. The sensations of the victor 
were anything but jobilant. 

“You seem very anxious to get away ?” he remarked, involuntarily 
and inquiringly. 
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“Yes, Iam; it’s the only thing I care for, just at present,” said 
Myles. “Good night,” he added, rising. “I can’t express my 
gratitude to you. You would have been justified in treating me very 
differently.” 

“Tndeed I should not!” exclaimed Sebastian ; and the sense that 
his victory was a barren one was borne still more strongly in upon 
him. 

What was it worth if, after all, it had only been won for him 
by Myles’s adverse circumstances, not by him, through his own 
influence over the conquered one ? 

“ Heywood,” he exclaimed earnestly, “is there nothing behind all 
this that you could tell me? Can I do nothing for you but help you 
to get away from this place, which seems to have grown so unbearable 
to you? I do not ask from ordinary curiosity—you must know that ; 
it is from sympathy, and a sincere wish to be your friend, if possible.” 

Myles shook his head. 

“T can speak to no man of what troubles me, thank you,” said he. 
* All the same, I am not ungrateful.” 

He held out his hand, which the other grasped heartily, and in 
another minute found himself alone. 

All that evening, all the night, he was haunted by a vision of the 
pale face and miserable eyes of Myles Heywood—a vision of suffering 
whose very remembrance oppressed him. 


CHApTeR XY. 
HUGO. 


Tue few days intervening between her dispute with her son and the 
Spenceleys’ ball were, as may be supposed, not particularly pleasant 
ones to Mrs. Mallory. Sebastian, after his interview with Adrienne, 
came home, and looking into the drawing-room found his mother 
alone. She did not deign to notice him, but he, coming in, said 
to her: 

“ Mother, I want to speak to you.” 

Well?” 

“T proposed to Miss Blisset this evening.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ You do not ask what reception my offer met with.” 

“T imagine, considering your relative positions, there cannot be 
much need to inquire.” 

“ Still, I may as well tell you that she refused me.” 

Mrs. Mallory was profoundly astonished, of course ; but as, after a 
moment’s reflection, she did not perceive herself any nearer her real 
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and cherished object, Sebastian’s marriage with Helena, she contented 
herself with uttering a sneering little laugh, and saying, in an 
exasperating tone— 

“ Really !” 

“So that you will not have the annoyance of knowing her your 
daughter-in-law. But I think it better to mention that such remarks 
as you made about her this morning must not be repeated in my 
presence. Ido not choose to hear anything spoken of that young 
lady which is not quite respectful.” 

“Though she has jilted you,” said Mrs. Mallory, with an amiable 
smile. . 

“T was not aware of it.” 

“Very likely not; men seldom do know when women make fools 
of them. The better for them and their conviction as to their 
superior wisdom.” 

“You may possibly be right,” he rejoined, with perfect temper ; 
“but the point I wish to impress upon you is, that nothing disres- 
pectful is ever to be uttered of Miss Blisset in my presence. The 
other questions are quite supplementary.” 

She made no answer, and Sebastian, politely wishing her good night, 
retired to his study. 

Mrs. Mallory sat alone, very angry, after her phlegmatic, batrachian 
fashion, at what had happened, and longing very much, for the relief 
of her own feelings, to punish some one in some way. It was too 
exasperating that Sebastian should behave in that manner, after all 
her plans for his good and welfare. Helena Spenceley was at the 
moment perfection in her eyes. 

“ At any rate, he must go to the ball the day after to-morrow,” she 
said to herself. “It is a good chance. There is no time when a 
man is so likely to fall in love with a woman as when he has just 
been ‘ refused’ by another woman.” 

But here her thoughts wandered off to Adrienne, and she felt as 
angry with her for her presumption in refusing Sebastian as she 
would have felt with her success had she accepted him. Indeed, her 
audacity in attracting him at all was thoroughly odious; she was a 
little dog in the manger, who would neither accept the man’s love 
herself nor leave him free to wander aside to where beauty and a 
hundred thousand pounds waited for him to lift his hand in order to 
utter a rapturous “ Yes.” 

“For Helena zs in love with him, let her pretend what she likes,” 
she muttered angrily. “I can see it distinctly. He might have her 
for the asking . . . I wonder if all children are born to break their 
mothers’ hearts ?” 

With which speculation agitating her brain she retired to rest. 
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Her spirit was still ruffled and ill at ease all the next day, and by 
degrees she concentrated her ill-temper upon a single object—a sort 
of focus to her anger and vexation—and that object was no other than 
Hugo von Birkenau. She had always regarded him with little favour : 
he was poor, dependent, and behaved himself as if he were rich and 
free. Now, everything that he said or did appeared an offence—a 
purposely intended, premeditated insult, directed at herself, with the 
purpose of angering her: a very strange frame of mind, dear reader, 
and one which, from its being so utterly unknown to you and me and 
eminently reasonable persons like ourselves, would almost seem to 
require some elucidation or description. 

Mrs. Mallory found the day go over, and Hugo continue to be 
insultingly cheerful and conversational, without her being able to find 
any actual ground for quarrelling with him. It would come, she was 
determined ; it should come: he was too impertinent to be tolerated 
without an attempt to repress him. 

On the evening on which Myles came to see Sebastian, the latter 
and Hugo were sitting together in Sebastian’s study. Hugo had 
heard of Adrienne’s refusal, and though condoling, did not feel so 
sorry as he considered he ought to have done. By degrees the 
conversation drifted off to Hugo’s own affairs and prospects. Sebastian 
told him he thought he ought seriously to think about what he meant. 
to do. 

“T have thought about it, and decided,” said Hugo. “I’m going 
to write an opera. That has been my ambition ever since I could 
strum upon a piano.” 

“ But, my dear lad, you will never learn all that you must know in 
order to write an opera by staying in Thanshope. You must go 
away, Hugo, to your native land, where alone true music flourishes, 
and you must study. You ought to go to Kéln or Leipzig or some 
other conservatorium. I should recommend Leipzig.” 

“T have always thought of Leipzig,” answered the boy, “and I 
will go as soon as you like, Sebastian, but it will be very dreary 
without you.” 

“Qh, bah! Yours is a fickle, artist nature, Hugo, revelling in 
the delight of the moment. You will think Leipzig heaven a week 
after you get there, and all the other pupils in the conservatorium 
seraphs and angels, and you will wonder how you ever lived here.” 

“Not fickle, Sebastian!” he cried, with the tragic earnest which 
sometimes made Sebastian think him so like Helena Spenceley. 
“Anything but that! Anything but fickle to you! If I thought I 
ever could be fickle to you, ’'d put an end to myself to-night, and 
have no qualms of conscience about it. Such a wretch would be better 
out of the world than in it.” | 
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“Oh, nonsense! But one thing I do wish you would promise me. 
T’ve often thought of asking you before, but I was afraid it might 
seem like trying to entrap -your youth and innocence.” 

“ What isit? Quick! Tell me what it is!” asked Hugo, his eyes 
ablaze with eagerness. 

“Well, it is this: that you will never, before you are one-and- 
twenty, take any very important step, without felling me what you 
intend to do. I don’t say asking my permission. I trust too much 
in your honour and purity of heart to keep you from doing anything 
bad,” he added, with a smile. “I would not harass and fetter you by 
any such stupid restriction ; but as I trust you, I want you to trust 
me. Don’t doanything important without telling me that you intend 
to do it, and giving me a chance to offer you a specimen of my 
superior wisdom, you know.” 

“What a question! I swear it !” said Hugo, enthusiastically. 
“As if I could do anything without consulting you !” 
| “Not so fast!” said his friend, laughing. “ Wait till the time 
comes. I shall most likely seem then a wearisome old formalist, 
who——” 

“ Never!” 

“But I tell you, it will be so, you obstinate young dog! There 
are temptations, Hugo, and you, with your temperament, will find them 
as hard to resist as if they were red-hot fiery hail. Iam such a slow, 
phlegmatic sort of fellow. They don’t affect me in the same way. 
My temptations always come too late. By the time I begin to think 
I should like to do something either bad or idiotic, the chance is over, 
and Iam saved. SoI have got the reputation of being a very well- 
conducted sort of person, and not caring for the things other fellows 
care about.” 

“ At any rate, I solemnly give the promise you ask, and should 
have done so if it had been ten times as binding—and there’s my 
hand upon it,” said Hugo, to whom the idea of binding himself to 
any particular thing, by “solemn oaths and execrations,” was 
especially fascinating and delightful. It seemed to surround him 
and his friend with a little romance, and to separate them from the 
outer crowd. It opened up vague possibilities of self-denial, trial, 
and probation, and a prospect of endurance through good and evil, 
thick and thin, which delighted his ardent soul. 

“Then that is settled,” said Sebastian, contentedly. ‘“ We can talk 
about your going away later.” 

It was towards the close of this conversation that Sebastian had 
been called away to Myles Heywood—the day, therefore, before the 
ball at Castle Hill. 

On the following afternoon Sebastian had to go out. His mother 
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asked him at lunch if he intended to go to the dance, and he said yes, 
he supposed he did—he must now, but he did not care about it, and 
did not think it was in very good taste to be having balls at such a 
time. Moreover, he had heard a rumour that Mr. Spenceley’s own 
affairs caused him some anxiety. 

Mrs. Mallory said she supposed it was Mr. Spenceley’s own 
business ; he ought to know best whether he were able to give balls 
at such a time. He could not put off his daughter’s twenty-first 
birthday for an indefinite time. 

“No,” said Sebastian, “and that is just what makes the whole 
affair such a melancholy farce. His daughter is very anxious not to 
have any ball. She told me so, and nearly cried with vexation 
about it.” 

Mrs. Mallory made no reply, and Sebastian, saying he had a 
meeting to attend, went out. 

Hugo was that afternoon in one of his oft-recurring idle moods, 
and wandered about, apparently not knowing what to do with himself. 
He was anticipating the ball eagerly enough, having extracted from 
Helena the promise of no less than three waltzes—less of a distinction 
than he imagined, perhaps, since Helena, in granting them, had 
been thinking chiefly of escaping from the defective dancing and 
fatuous remarks of the Thanshope young men, amongst whom she 
enjoyed what she considered a fatal popularity. She had wondered 
whether to keep any dances for Sebastian. Would he ask her to 
dance at all ? 

“Of course he will!” she thought, “as a matter of duty, and I 
think I shall fill up my programme, and show it him without any 
comment when he asks me. Then he will raise his eyebrows in that 
way I hate, and make a little bow, and smile a little smile, and remark, 
“TI see I am indeed too late ” ; and stand on one side, perfectly content 
not to dance, since the nicest girl he ever knew is not there.” 

But these workings of the feminine mind could not possibly be known 
to Hugo, who was only aware that he had received an indulgent 
smile and a pleasant glance from Helena’s dark eyes, as she protested 
a little against the three waltzes, but yielded in the end. He 
repaired to the drawing-room and, with characteristic fitfulness, spent 
the whole afternoon in playing waltzes, good, bad, and indifferent, 
of every kind and from every source he could think of. Waltz after 
waltz flowed from his rapid fingers. Gung’l and Strauss, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert—ancient and modern composers—good and bad 
ones, were laid under contribution, till his whole being seemed a 
waltz, and he was in a state of highly strung nervous excitement and 
anticipation, with which mingled the memories of past waltzes with 
partners of a bygone day. Hugo felt his whole soul penetrated 
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with music, melody, and happiness as he sat in the shady corner of 
the drawing-room and saw the sun stream warmly in at the side 
window. He felt life that afternoon very full and rich and delicious, 
and crowded with sweet and grand possibilities. He felt at harmony 
with all the world, and was sure it was a good place to live in. 

He had just finished the solemn, passionate strains of a waltz of 
Beethoven’s, and still his fingers lingered on the keys, and still his 
ears drank in the glorious notes, when the door opened and Mrs. 
Mallory came into the room. 

Hugo stopped playing. She did not openly request him to do so, 
but he knew she disliked to hear him, and to his fastidious taste the 
very presence of an unsympathetic spirit was jarring. Spontaneity 
ceased ; pleasure was gone. 

He rose from the instrument, went to the sunny window, and 
hummed over the air he had been playing. 

“At what time do we go to-night, Mrs. Mallory?” he presently 
inquired. 

“‘Go where ?” 

“To the ball ?” 

“ At eight o'clock, I believe,” she said, with stony coldness. Mrs. 
Mallory’s anger was coming to a climax now. It would be strange if 
Hugo did not say something which should cause the storm to break over 
his head. Unconsciously, unwittingly, he led straight up to the point. 

“T should like to dance every night,” he said, rather enthusiasti- 
cally, for his music still haunted him, and even Mrs. Mallory’s chill 
influence could not quite bring him down from his heights of 
abstraction to the commonplaces of every day—yet. 

“Very likely,” she said. “I have noticed that the more frivolous 
a thing is, the more you delight in it.” 

“ Dancing is not necessarily frivolous,” Hugo assured her with the 
greatest solemnity. “It is, or should be, an art; not a mere kicking 
about of the legs.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“When I grow up,” continued Hugo, “ that is to say, when I am 
magorat, come of age, I mean, and come into my property, I shall 
devote a great part of my time to dancing—I love it so.” 

This was too much, far too much. It was high time that this vain, 
bombastical, self-conceited pauper was put down. 

“ When you come into your property,” she remarked with polite 
sarcasm, “then you can squander it just as you please. But I would 
advise you first to make certain that you have any property to come 
into.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I shall be rich. Sebastian knows all about 
it. He says he will explain all in good time.” 
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“ Sebastian is as foolish a young man, in some respects, as I know; 
and as for you, Mr. von Birkenau, I am at a loss to understand how 
any one professing to be a gentleman can behave as you do.” 

“As how?” demanded Hugo, his brow suddenly clouding as he 
perceived that her words bore reference to something unknown to 
him. 

“Did Sebastian ever tell you, in so many words, that you had any 
property, any money, estate, possessions of any kind ?” 

“ V—no. 

“T thought so. He is very trying, but I have always found him 
sincere, so far. I should have thought that very fact would have led 
you to think a little about your own position. That you can quietly 
accept another man’s bounty, and never ask the reason of it, never 
inquire into your own affairs, or ask whether you are living in a 
manner suitable to your future prospects—it is incredible! No one 
with any sense of honour could conduct himself in such a manner.” 

“T do not know what you mean—Sebastian knows,” said Hugo, a 
dread suspicion beginning to creep into his heart. “He is my 
guardian, and I live as he pleases, of course. You know I do.” 

“Your guardian! That is about all he has to guard, I think.” 

“He is my guardian, and the guardian of my property, however 
small it may be. I dare say, to you, I may seem almost a beggar, but 
Sebastian ——” 

“You make me pity you! I do not think it right that you should 
live under such a delusion any longer. Let me tell you that you have 
no property except what my son gives you. You live on his bounty. 
But for him you would be a beggar.” 

“You are not speaking the truth!” said Hugo, suddenly standing 


before her andzbending his flashing eyes upon her. “ You know you 


are not speaking the truth.” 
‘Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?” 


“AmInot? You had better ask Sebastian. It was he who told 
me. I thought you considered him perfect in all respects—not being 
his mother.” 

“Sebastian told you that I lived on him—that he-——” 

“That you mother committed you to his charge, and he took it 
into his head to adopt you. That, except what he gives you, you 
have nothing. He told me that, and I think it best that you should 
know it, for I consider your behaviour and conversation very unfit 
for your position. That is all that I have to say, or want to hear, 
upon the subject.” 

Mrs. Mallory’s moral equilibrium was almost restored; she felt 
distinctly more cheerful and better satisfied with everything. For 
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Hugo there remained only a hideous chaos, a general bouleversement 
of his fixed, contented conceptions of life and his sphere in it. 

He walked out of the room, and stood in the hall a moment. 
What should he do—whither go? This was no place for him. He 
had no right here. He was the object of a rich man’s pitying 
charity—a beggar. Mrs. Mallory had said it, and said it after a 
fashion which left no doubt possible. Instead of playing a grand 
piano in a luxurious drawing-room, instead of going to balls ‘and 
dancing with beautiful young women of large fortune, and driving 
about, and riding fine horses—all belonging to another man—instead 
of this, he ought to be—what? Well, if Sebastian had left him at 
the institution where he was being brought up, the7authorities would 
at least have found him a trade and apprenticed him to it; he might 
have been at this moment a shopman or an usher, or a clerk, or 
somebody’s secretary and amanuensis. At least, he would not have 
been anybody’s dependent, loaded with so many obligations that 
their weight crushed and overpowered him. 

By this time he had almost unconsciously ascended the stairs, and 
found himself in his own room. What must he do? It was impossible 
to let such a state of things continue any longer. What remained? 
To go, of course! The idea flashed like an inspiration upon him. 
He would fly—now, at once, Sebastian was out ; Mrs. Mallory would 
certainly not try to prevent his departure. What should he take? 
what leave? He made an excited rush to his wardrobe, his drawers, 
and began to turn them out. Then another idea struck him. That 
would not do. They were all Sebastian’s things. Not one of them 
but had been bought with Sebastian’s money. He could not take 
any of them. It would be stealing. He looked down with a shudder 
at the very clothes he wore. No—he must take nothing; but he 
must go—he must get away from here, and go and earn some moncy, 
and pay Sebastian back. 

But he never could do that. How could he repay the kindness, 
the advice, the friendship--the care that had watched over him, the 
generosity which had condoned a thousand impertinences and wayward 
wearisome fancies? No money, no service, could ever repay these 
things. But at least he must get away—must remove himself. 
That very generosity which he had so often proved might, for anything 
he knew, have wearied of him long ago, though it would never say so. 

He rose with the vague intention of getting out of the house with 
as few impedimenta as possible, and, once out of it, never to re-enter 
it. And then memory and conscience again asserted themselves. 
What was it that he had promised Sebastian only last night? Not 
to do anything of any importance without first telling him of his 
intention. He could not even go, for he would not begin his new 
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career by breaking his word to the man to whom he owed everything. 
He must wait. 

“Oh, Sebastian!” groaned the poor boy, flinging himself face 
downwards upon a couch at the foot of his bed, “it was cruel, cruel 
of you! You should not have cheated me thus !” 

Men of Hugo’s temperament weep sometimes with almost womanly 
facility, and Hugo, in his new-born anguish and despair, wept now ; 
and when the weeping was over, he did not rise, but remained with 
his face buried in the cushions, repeating to himself every item of 
Sebastian’s generosity, and his own blind, besotted self-confidence and 
ignorant assumption (such it appeared to him). A thousand things 
rose up in his memory, and he asked himself how he could have 
failed to comprehend their meaning, to have some suspicion of his 
real position. He resolved, with more and more impassioned eager- 
ness, to go ; to wait till he had redeemed his promise, and then to 
say farewell, and bid Sebastian forget him. How his heart ached at 
the thought! But no alternative was open to him. He was a 
gentleman. No gentleman could knowingly continue to live as he 
had been doing. 

The time went on; whether long or short he could not tell. He 
did not keep count of the minutes or hours. His whole consciousness 
seemed to resolve itself into a desire to be gone, which had grown 
overpowering and intense, when a quick tap at the door was heard ; 
then it was opened, and Sebastian’s voice said : 

“T say, Hugo, do you mean to go to this entertainment or not? 
Because if—why, what 7s the matter with you ?” 

“T never knew, Sebastian! Upon my soul and honour I never 
knew till Mrs. Mallory told me to-day !” exclaimed Hugo, starting up 
and confronting his horrified friend, with pale face, scintillating eyes, 
which bore traces of recent weeping, hair wildly tossed up and down 
his head, and generally demoralised aspect. 

“ Didn’t know what, my dear fellow? What is all this excitement 
about ?” 

“Mrs, Mallory told me, just a little while ago, the truth about 
myself,” said Hugo, speaking rapidly and vehemently in German, 
as he nearly always did when agitated, and he began to stride excitedly 
about the room. “It was not right... no, no! it was very cruel; 
you should not have done it. I have no right to reproach you, but 
you should not have laid such a burden upon me—a burden which is 
greater than I can bear... aber, Gott im Himmel !. what do I 
mean by reproaching you, when I owe you the very bread I eat, the 
very clothes I wear! Sebastian! Sebastian! It was not right!” 
he reiterated passionately, coming to a stop, and standing before the 
other, upon whose mind the truth began to dawn. 
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His mother had played the traitor—had betrayed the trust which 
he had been weak enough to repose in her before he had understood 
her so well as he did now, and the result must be, in any case, a very 
painful explanation, and perhaps failure to convince Hugo; perhaps 
the alienation of a love which he prized more highly at this present 
moment than he ever had done before. For the moment, the first 
moment, his heart sank very low: he suddenly seemed to see every- 
thing that he most prized deserting him. Adrienne was lost to him, 
and his heart was yet smarting under that conviction. Yesterday he 
had seen Myles Heywood depart, expressing his gratitude, but, as he 
felt, unconquered, untouched at heart. Now, here was Hugo bitterly 
reproaching him for not having done what was right towards him. 
Gne stroke coming upon the other almost unmanned him momentarily, 
for the men with warm hearts and cool heads are necessarily more 
susceptible both to failure and success than the men with cool heads 
and cold hearts to boot. 

Then he suddenly gathered himself together. Hugo was not gone ; 
he was only drifting away from him. He would make a very strong 
struggle to still hold him fast to him ; if he succeeded, he might take 
it as a good omen for the future—if not, the future must look after 
itself. He came into the room, and closed the door. 

“You startle me, Hugo. This is something I did not expect. 
Suppose you tell me all about it, and we can discuss it. Shall we ?” 

“There is nothing to be discussed. If it had not been for my 
promise to you yesterday, I should not be here now. As it is, I 
waited ; but only to say that I am going at once—to clear myself— 
to tell you that I never knew . . .” 

“Why, Hugo, how could you know? If you had known, you 
would not have been what you are to me, the frank, open-hearted 
comrade, whose friendship and companionship have made me so 
ha y.” 

wit I had known,” said Hugo, “I should not have behaved myself 
like a mountebank, such as I must have seemed to you many a time, 
with my impertinences and fancies. Mrs. Mallory is quite right— 
for me to be thinking of balls and amusements and enjoyments is 
folly—madness. What an ape! what a confounded, conceited, self- 
important ape I must have seemed all these years! Acting as if I 
had great prospects before me, while all the time I am a beggar. It 
is hideous ! ” 

He was getting excited again. His eyes began to flash and his 
foot to beat the floor restlessly. Sebastian noticed that he had not 
once looked at him during all this scene, but away from him: any- 
where rather than meet his eyes. 

“Let me go,” he added, in a choked voice. “Let me go, and 
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forget me. That is all you and I can do, and it must be done at 
once.” 

“You will never leave me, any more than I can, or shall try to 
forget you.” 

“Why? Because I am under such obligations to you, that you 
can force me to obey you from very shame?” asked Hugo, bitterly. 

“ Not at all, Hugo, but because you love me, and I love you (if it 
were not so, after all these years, it would be strange), and you could 
never find it in your heart to wound me as such a proceeding would 
wound me.” 

At last Hugo’s eyes turned to him; at last he stood still and 
looked at him, and Sebastian returned the look from his inmost heart. 
This soul-to-soul, searching gaze was a prolonged one, and Hugo 
at last, turning away, sat down on the sofa again, put his hand’ 
before his face, and said in a broken voice : 

“ You could always do what you liked with me, and you can now. 
What do you want ?” 

“T only want you to listen to me and believe me,” said Sebastian. 
“Tf you will only believe me, all will be well.” 

A movement of the head showed that Hugo was listening. 

“ You have called me cruel—you have said that what I have done 
was not right. I cannot hear such accusations unmoved. Why have 
I been cruel ?” 

“In putting me into a false position—making me believe myself 
to be what I am not.” 

“Somewhat insincere it may have been, but I do not see how I 
could well have acted otherwise. When your mother died you were 
equally badly off, so far as worldly circumstances go, as you are now. 
You did not know it. It was her weakness that she could not bear 
you, whom she adored, to know it. She had a horror of your 
learning that the institution at which you were being educated was 
a ch—I mean——” 

“ A charity-school—yes.” 

“That’s right, old fellow! Put it as spitefully as you can. If 
you like, it was a charity-school—and a poor, coarse, inadequate 
place too, not the place for you. When I think of you there, it is 
horrible ; I simply took the place of the authorities of that school 
towards you. They had nothing to bind them to you; no single tie 
existed. J had everything. I had been your mother’s intimate 
friend; she gave me, in her goodness, that which no service of mine 
could repay. I reverenced her in her lifetime, and I reverence_ her 
memory now. She knew what I wished; I discussed it with her 
fully and freely, and she gave her unqualified consent. She trusted 
you to me—gave you to me. Have you any right to impute 
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wrong motives to her memory? You remember her perfectly well. 
You know what she was. You must know that she never acted but 
as she thought, from right and pure motives.” 

“T know; that alters it. But all the same it is very hard.” 

“T feel it so,” said Sebastian. “Year by year I have been more 
glad that I had you as my firm and faithful friend, wao would never 
desert me, whatever any one else did. I firmly believed that it was 
so, and you—you have so little regard for me, that you would leave 
me—quit me here at an hour’s notice, and why? Because you can- 
not, or will not, rise above a few miserable, material interests ; because 
you let a few paltry, sordid coins (that is what it comes to) raise 
themselves between you and me, and make them into a wall which 
neither of us can pass. Yet you told me the other night that you 
could not be fickle—to me. Which am I to believe—your words or 
your actions ?” 

“You may believe both, now, when I tell you that I will do what 
you please. Shall I stay? I will do whatever you like—just what- 
ever you like,” said Hugo, in a dull, toneless kind of voice. 

“ You call that doing what I please—remaining, though you hate 
it. I thought—last night I was sure that it would have caused you 
pain to leave me.” 

“Tt will—would, I mean, cause me agony ; but what am I to think, 
when you have told Mrs. Mallory, who hates me, my whole story, and 
kept it from me, whom you say you love ?” 

“There I was wrong, Hugo—utterly wrong, I own it. Had I 
known—but I must not say that. If I had it to do now, I should 
keep silence. But if you will not allow me one mistake, take your 
own way. Leave me alone. My mother opposes my wishes bitterly. 
The girl I love won’t have a word to say to me. I have no one 
left but Hugo von Birkenau—and he begs to decline my acquaint: 
ance. So be it!” 

He turned to leave the room. His hand was on the door-handle, 
when Hugo overtook him. 

“Stop!” said he, almost in a whisper. “You know me better than 
I know myself. I cannot leave you thus. If I thought I was of 
any good to you——” 

“T suppose I should go through all this, to keep a thing I didn’t 
care for. ‘That is so like me!” observed Sebastian. 

“Yes,” said Hugo, with a half-laugh, half-choke, or sob; “I never 
thought of that.” 

“Of course not. You wish to repay me, as you call it, Hugo. The 
only way in which you can do it is to let me watch your future, as I 
have always hoped to do, till you are famous, and I am known as 
your greatest friend, eh ?” 


—- — 
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Hugo smiled faintly. 

“Your mother despises me,” he began. 

Sebastian shrugged his shoulders. 

“My dear boy, you must have seen that my mother is by no 
means graciously disposed towards any one or anything that I may 
have the misfortune to be fond of. As I like you better almost than 
any one, she naturally dislikes you proportionately. It is not a 
pleasant thing to have to say, but it is true. Surely, if you and I 
understand each other, it does not matter what outsiders think of us.” 

“No,” said Hugo, and once more there was heartiness and con- 
fidence in his tone. “Forgive me my folly. It is over now.” 

“T thank you for making such a sacrifice to me... . When I 
came into the room it was to see what you were doing, as you didn’t 
appear at dinner. And, behold, nearly an hour has passed. The 
carriage will be here in ten minutes.” 

“T don’t think I shall go.” 

“ Pray do, though, or I shall have to think that this reconciliation 
is only a sham one after all. Besides, Helena’s beauw yeux will not 
turn very amiably towards me, if I come without you.” 

“Tt depends upon yourself how Helena’s beaua yeux regard you,” 
said Hugo; “but I will go. It would be insulting to her if I did 
not. Ill get ready now.” 

“T must do the same,” said Sebastian, leaving the room. 

Hugo proceeded to dress himself. He found himself looking back 
upon the afternoon, when he had sat playing waltzes, as if it had 
been separated by years from the evening, and his present self was 
a stranger to himself of yesterday. 

It was quite true. These few short hours had transformed him 
from a boy toa man. The process, which in some cases is one of 
such prolonged, lingering growth, had been with him effected at a 
leap, a single bound. The change proved itself most in the fact that 
he accepted the cross laid upon him ; he felt himself possessed of that 
goodly, manly virtue, the ability to wait; two days ago he would have 
tried to rush away from pain and difficulty—now he could shake 
hands with them. As he dressed, he planned his course as it should 
be, subject to circumstances ; not with the furious, fitful temper of 
an hour ago, but with calm, manly reasonableness and judgment. 

When the carriage came round they stood in the hall, and Mrs, 
Mallory looked curiously at his pale, altered, composed countenance ; 
but she saw in an instant, by the look that passed between him and 
Sebastian, that all was perfectly clear between them. The sweet 
accord of two noble natures was a thing beyond her power to grasp; but 
she saw that she had not succeeded in separating them, and recognised 
that she had done her cause no service by her interference. 

c 2 
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Cuapter XVI. 
HOW HELENA CAME INTO HER FORTUNE. 


Tux rooms at Castle Hill were nearly full, and the ball had just 
begun, when the Oakenrod party arrived. Sebastian offered his arm 
to his mother, and she took it, both of them having a very strong 
sense of the fact that the courtesy was a mere outside show, and that 
they would rather have been any number of miles apart. Followed 
by Hugo, they penetrated through the large square hall and the 
coffee-room, to the drawing-room, which blazed in the full splendour 
of unlimited wax-lights. In the centre of the room, looking very 
hot and very uncomfortable, they found Mrs. Spenceley alone. Her 
lord was nowhere to be seen, though her son was stationed at some 
little distance from her, helping her in the discharge of her duties 
with a Thanshopian grace and dignity all his own. 

Sebastian, when his mother had finished her greetings and con- 
gratulations, went up to Mrs. Spenceley, and in his turn paid his 
devoirs. 

The lady bore upon her face distinct traces of uneasiness of mind. 
There was something terrible and bizarre in the contrast between 
her expression and her attire. Helena had considerately tried to 
arrange her dress for her, with the natural sense of beauty and 
harmony of colour and material which she so strongly possessed. 
She had endeavoured to soften down the radiant hues comtemplated 
by Mrs. Spenceley, and had succeeded in inducing her rather to 
dress herself in a magnificent robe of black satin. Diamonds 
twinkled upon her spacious bosom, and diamond pins fastened her 
gorgeous lace cap. Here Helena’s efforts had ceased to produce any 
effect. At this point Mrs. Spenceley’s own taste in dress asserted 
itself. She had thrown over her shoulders a floating scarf of crimson 
gauze, intertwined with lines of orient gold, and over which wandered 
abnormally large bunches of abnormally large grapes—purple grapes, 
with leaves of the same phenomenal proportions. -. This treasure had 
been put on in order, as she explained to Helena, “to cover my 
shoulders and give me a little colour; for, say what you will, a black 
satin and a white lace cap is not full enough for a woman of my 
years.” 

In despairing resignation Helena had submitted, and the result 
was the apparition already described, looking, with the troubled, puzzled 
expression on her highly coloured face, and the restless wandering of 
her gentle dark eyes, altogether so grotesque, that Sebastian’s quick 
observation instantly suspected something behind the gay show which 
surrounded them. 
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“T am glad to see you, Mr. Mallory,” she said, giving him her 
hand, and with an effort giving her attention to him. “TI hope you'll 
enjoy yourself, I’m sure. We've done all we could think of to make 
people enjoy themselves ; but it is very provoking, Spenceley’s not 
coming at the last minute, isn’t it ?” 

“T thought I missed Mr. Spenceley. Is he engaged ?” 

“Qh, it’s this horrid business, you know. I said to him, I said, 
‘ Spenceley, if business is so uncertain, it’s a very sure thing that we 
oughtn’t to be giving balls in this style; not but what I am very 
glad to see you, and I hope you'll enjoy it,” she hastened to add. 
“He had to go off to Liverpool early this morning, and he said he 
might have to come home by Manchester, but he’d try to be with us 
before we begun. However, he hasn’t turned up.” 

“Very likely he has been detained.” 

“TI expect so. These are anxious times, and it keeps a man on 
the strain, with things going first up and then down, and not 
knowing how anything will turn out,” said Mrs. Spenceley, lucidly. 
“ But aren’t you going to dance, Mr. Mallory? There’s lots of young 
ladies will be delighted to dance with you. See! there’s little Fanny 
Kay sitting out—the first dance, too. Do you know her ?” 

“Yes, thank you. I don’t think I will dance at present. I’m 
looking for Miss Spenceley, to congratulate her; but she is not here, 
I think.” 

“ She’s in the ball-room. You see, she had to open the ball, being 
for her own birthday and all, and some of them was very anxious 
to begin. It makes it very awkward, Spenceley’s being away. But 
you'll see Helena directly, I dare say. She said she should come 
straight here when the dance was over.” 

“T think I will go and see if it is over,” said Sebastian, who saw 
Hugo leading off a white-robed virgin to the ball-room. 

“Ay, do; I'm sure they must be nearly done by now,” she 
replied, drawing her dazzling scarf more closely about her, and 
obstinately refusing to lessen her fatigue by sitting down. 

Sebastian crossed the hall, and at the door of the ball-room met 
Helena and her partner coming out. She was leaning on the arm of 
an elderly man, one of the Thanshope magnates, to whose lot it had 
fallen to guide her through the mazes of a duty-quadrille, by way of 
opening the ball. Helena looked bored, and the gentleman no less so, 
They were making straight for the drawing-room, in order to get rid 
of each other as soon as possible. 

Helena did not at once see Sebastian, and he had time to notice 
how downcast and pale she looked, although so lovely. Mr. Rawson, 
her partner, was at inis moment “collared” in a summary manner by 
an acquaintance, and appeared particularly anxious to talk with him 
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on congenial subjects. Mr. Mallory, therefore, seized the opportunity 
to advance and say : 

“Good evening, Miss Spenceley.” 

Helena started, and turned quickly to him. 

“Mr. Rawson,” proceeded Sebastian, “I see you are engaged. 
Allow me to take Miss Spenceley to the drawing-room—or wherever 
else you please,” he added, in a lower voice, as Mr. Rawson, with 
evident gratitude, gave up his charge, and they walked away, her 
hand resting lightly on his arm. 

“Now he is happy with a friend of his own age,” remarked 
Sebastian. ‘I could not find you in the drawing-room, so I came to 
seek you, in order to offer you my sincere congratulations upon this 
occasion.” 

“Why so sincere? You speak so emphatically that I begin to 
doubt your sincerity. Why congratulate me at all?” 

“What a question! I always understood, from your own words, 
that you looked forward to your twenty-first birthday as a moment of 
emancipation, when you would not be trodden down any more, and 
could really show the sex which fails to meet your approval what you 
think of them, and % 

“I wish you would not keep talking in that way,” said Helena. “It 
does not amuse me in the least, and I don’t see what fun there is in it.” 

“Fun! I had no idea of fun! You shock me. I am in the most 
solemn earnest. I beg to be allowed to offer my congratulations to 
the heroine of the present occasion, and to wish you ‘many happy 
returns of this day.’ You will permit me to do that ?” 

“T am not a heroine, and the present occasion requires anything 
but congratulations,” was all Helena said. 

Her wonted brilliance and high spirits had quite deserted her, even 
in the presence of Sebastian Mallory, for whose delectation they were 
usually wont to flow rather more rapidly than at other times. In this 
new and more pensive mood Sebastian found the charm, which he 
had always owned, a strong one. He had never before found her so 
attractive. Her dress was less splendid, and more airy and girlish 
than usual. It was white and full and flowing, suggestive of tulle 
allusion and silvery clouds, and was dotted all over with little bunches 
of rosebuds. There was a string of pearls around her lovely throat ; 
and, for all her paleness and downcast looks, her beauty came out 
triumphant. 

“She is a lovely creature!” he thought, glancing downwards at 
the serious face and the dark lashes which swept her cheek. 

“Not a heroine!” he said. ‘You must be one to-night, whether 
you like it or not. And as for congratulations, I could offer you a 
hundred reasons why people should congratulate you; but to con- 
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fine myself to one, you are Helena Spenceley. Don’t you think that 
is reason enough for congratulation ? ” 

They had wandered into a little anteroom, divided by curtains from 
one of the other sitting-rooms, and as Sebastian asked the last question 
they were standing in the middle of the room, and Helena looked at 
him. Her face was sad, and her eyes were bright with tears. 

“Tt is of no use; you cannot make me angry to-night, even by 
laughing at me. But if you want the satisfaction of knowing that 
your remarks wound me, take it: it is so.” 

“Helena! Miss Spenceley!” he stammered, in confusion, for his 
words had not been free from malice, and he knew it. What he had 
not known was that Helena was in no mood for battle—that she did 
not even wish to quarrel with him. 

“Tf you are offended, I beg your pardon,” he said. “I did not 
mean anything like what you imagine. And, since you do not choose 
to be congratulated, I withdraw the congratulations. May I say you 
have my good wishes ?” 

“ Not unless you mean it,” said Helena, coldly ; “ and, when you think 
how different our thoughts and wishes, and hopes and objects in life 
are, you will, I hope, hesitate before making more pretty speeches.” 

“You are very severe. I think I had better say no more upon the 
subject. But,” he added, with that air of almost affectionate interest 
which Helena believed she so greatly resented, “you are downcast 
and out of spirits to-night—not as you should be for your own birth- 
day ball. How is it?” 

In so matter-of-fact a tone was the question asked that Helena 
scarcely felt it strange that he should put it, and began in a docile 
manner to explain. 

“ How can Ibe otherwise? It is such nonsense. What is the good 
of having a ball? Idon’t want a ball. I wanted to be quiet. I go 
about every day, from house to house, and see people starving—much 
better people than I am, or ever shall be—and then I have to come 
home and see money flung away on a ball—for me—because such an 
important personage has condescended to live twenty-one years in this 
horrid, grimy old world ; and to put on a dress that has cost—no, I 
will never reveal all my shame, but I could tear my dress to pieces when 
I think of a woman whom I saw this afternoon, and who was crying 
as if her heart would break, because she had to pawn her husband’s 
and children’s Sunday clothes, and their best tea-things, that she had 
when she was married. I thought of this dress, which was got on 
purpose for me at Paris, and which cost about ten times as much as 
the materials that made it are worth,” said Helena passionately, “ and 
when I put it on, I felt as if I were putting on my shroud.” 

“T am very sorry—only you won’t believe it, because I say so, but 
surely now it will be different? You must not get morbid. That 
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never does any good. You will have wealth of your own now, and be 
your own mistress, when you can take your revenge on all these fine 
clothes, and go about in home-spun, or even sackcloth, if you choose.” 

“Yes,” said Helena dispiritedly, “I know; but I should not like 
it. I love expensive things, and I hate coarse and common ones. 
And I am beginning to think that perhaps I am not such a very fit 
person to have money. I have heard a great deal about money lately, 
and I don’t fancy it is so easy to manage as I used to think.” 

“ Miss Mereweather will assist you,” he said, half smiling. 

“Don’t name Miss Mereweather to me,” said Helena, with sudden 
animation. “She has deceived me cruelly. I never was so cut-up 
about anything.” 

“ What has she done ?” 

“She has got married,” said Helena, in a determined voice, as if 
anxious to get the worst over. 

“Got married! ... Why... and a very good wife she will 
make, if she has got the right sort of husband. Iremember thinking, 
that evening I met her here, what a capital head of a large establish- 
ment she would make. . . .” 

“Did you?” said Helena, with a curious quaver in her voice, half 
laughter, half astonishment. “Well, you must have been right. 
She has married a clergyman who is the head of a very large boys’ 
school—a sort of college.” 

“The very thing for her. I wish, when you write, you would ask 
if she remembers my insignificance, and offer my warmest congratu- 
lations and good wishes.” 

“When I write!” echoed Helena, scornfully. “I wrote to her 
once, after I heard of it, but never again. I told her my mind.” 

“Did you really? What did you say ?” 

“T said she was a traitor to her sex and her cause, and that, as I 
still held my old opinions, I could not be her friend any longer.” 

“ How awful for her! May I ask whether she made any reply ?” 

“Qh yes,” said Helena, her colour rising, “she made a very stupid 
reply.” 

“ Won't you tell me what it was?” 

“No; it was too silly.” 

“T believe you got the worst of it.” 

“ At least, it was too ridiculous to repeat.” 

“Perhaps she said, ‘ Wait and see ’; or, ‘Don’t shout till you are 
out of the wood!’ only more elegantly expressed. r 

“She—oh, there is Hugo coming. This is my first dance with 
him. ” 

“ Miss Spenceley, will you be very kind to Hugo to-night? Really 
and truly, he has had a great trouble.” 
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“Twill. Poor boy !” 

“ And have you any dances left ?—a waltz? though I can hardly hope 
it. You must have been engaged long ago, for the whole evening ?” 

“In that case you might have spared yourself the trouble of asking,” 
said Helena, rather defiantly ; but as their eyes met, hers wavered. 

“Perhaps you have still one left,” said he, capturing her programme 
and opening it. 

“Tt looks very full,” he said; “‘ but—ah, yes! here is one, a waltz 
—two waltzes. This is extraordinary—my luck, I mean; don’t you 
think so? And may I——” 

He paused, looking inquiringly at her as he held the pencil 
suspended over the card. 

“Two waltzes!” exclaimed Helena, innocently. “Oh, but that 
must be a mistake. I know when Mr. Consterdine came just now I 
told him I had not one left.” 

“ No doubt you told him what was good for him,” said Sebastian, 
with laudable gravity. “ At least, we will make it quite sure now. 
There: ‘S. M., 6” and ‘8. M., 10.’ Thank you, very much.” 

With a bow and a half-smile he resigned her to Hugo, who came 
up at the moment to offer congratulations and to claim his dance, 
while Sebastian walked away to while away the time until “ Number 
6” should begin. 

As he danced only once or twice with any one but Helena, he had 
ample opportunity of observing the general features of the entertain- 
ment, and he soon saw that Helena’s depression was but a part of 
that obvious more or less throughout the whole assembly. The rooms 
were dazzling, the decorations were unutterably gorgeous, the 
brilliance of the lights amounted to an absolute glare, and became 
oppressive and terrible. On all sides there was evidence of the most 
lavish expenditure ; flowers, furniture, attendants, refreshments, all 
seemed to cry in loud and blatant voices, “Try us; we are of the very 
best. No stint here, because expense is no object, absolutely none at 
all.” It would have been exceedingly amusing, and Sebastian was by 
no means slow to see the humorous side of ambitious entertainments 
of that kind ; but the amusing part of it was quite overcome and 
swamped by the great and nameless cloud and oppression that hung 
over it all. What was the reason of that cloud? Surely not the simple 
fact that the master of the house was absent. That alone would have 
been a relief rather than otherwise. 

For he came not, and came not, and poor Mrs. Spenceley still looked 
ill at ease: and at last Sebastian noticed some one else begin to look 
ill at ease too, and to glance round witha suspicious, watchful air now 
and then. That person was Frederick Spenceley. Something was 
wrong, something lay behind it all, thought Sebastian, as he stood in the 
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cool hall after his first dance with Helena, that is to say, between ten 
and eleven o’clock. During that dance they had quite forgotten to flout 
each other, or to do anything but enjoy themselves. He had said all 
he could to raise that nameless cloud from her face, and he had been 
startled to find what brilliant success had attended his efforts. Helena 
had soon smiled again, and had half confessed that she had kept the 
two dances for him, and had even blushed and laughed when he teased 
her about it. He was thinking of that waltz, and humming the tune 
to which they had danced as he paced about the hall, while he still 
seemed to feel Helena lightly resting in his arms, her fleet foot 
keeping pace with his; and he began to wish that he had not four 
whole dances to wait before his next one with her came. 

“She is very lovely, and there is something very bewitching about 
her,” he said to himself for the second time that evening. 

A dance was going on in the ball-room, and the hall at the moment 
was empty, save for himself. He paused before a huge mirror, which 
had been raised at one end of it, and in front of which was erected a 
fragrant pyramid of flowers and ferns, delicate hothouse blossoms, and 
feathery, aromatic leayes. There was a blaze of light all around, and 
the staircase and part of the gallery running round the second story 
were reflected in the mirror. Sebastian stood before the pyramid of 
flowers, and gently touched first one and then the other, and then his 
eyes fell upon the reflection of his own face, and he was surprised to 
see how grave it looked; for he did not feel particularly grave at 
the moment, and that interview with Adrienne Blisset seemed to hang 
like a dream in the far background of his consciousness, while another 
face and form, flower-crowned and glowingly beautiful, advanced to 
the front. 

Suddenly he became conscious, as it were, of some shadow crossing 
the glass, and looking higher, to where the staircase was reflected, he 
saw the figure of a man stealing carefully, softly, noiselessly up the 
stairs, keeping well to the wall, with averted face, as if anxious to get 
as quickly as possible out of all that obtrusive glare of light and 
stream of dancing sound. 
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I wiso to inquire how the feast of information respecting South 
African matters which has been so liberally spread before us during 
the last eighteen months has agreed with the constitution, generally 
speaking, of the Bull family. 

Is there no one, I should like to ask, who is suffering from moral 
nightmare and indigestion caused by the prodigious surfeit of solid 
facts we have been lately bolting, to make up for our previous lack of 
accurate knowledge as to the chief characteristics, manners, and 
customs of the Zulu Kafir? The “unknown quantity” (as the Zulu 
has been epigrammatically styled) had, in the early stage of the 
campaign, an awkward knack of upsetting the calculations of our 
generals ; and had it not been for the Cimmerian darkness which for 
some time shrouded all points connected with the strength, power 
of mobilisation, and general tactics of the enemy, we might have 
escaped an unparalleled sequence of disasters which the most mag-. 
nificent successes will barely efface from the hearts of the present 
generation of Englishmen. 

What makes the matter worse is, that we are here called upon 
to digest, by way of fact the first, the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the Zulus, on the other hand, kept themselves informed of the 
disposition and movements of our forces; so that even our deepest 
strategical projects would seem to have been divined by the enemy 
almost before they were conceived by our South African Moltkes. 

In order also that he may the better acquaint himself with our 
ultimate intentions, the Zulu, we are told, has recourse to the news- 
papers for information. And the Kafir who takes in the Times and 
the daily papers with his morning mealies must be gifted with an 
unusually clear head if he is able to sift the few grains of wheat from 
amongst the bushels of chaff and husks with which the British public: 
has been invited to satisfy its appetite for information. 

If we ourselves are conscious of no little difficulty in forming our 
ideal Zulu from a comparison of the varying—not to say contradictory— 
descriptions of him which have been presented to our contemplation,. 
what must be the mental condition of the Kafir student of English 
journals after endeavouring to recognise his own familiar features in 
these widely differing portraits ; for many of which it would seem_that 
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our old friend Mr. Bones, of Christy Minstrel celebrity, must have 
consented to officiate as sitter ? 

May we for one moment try to realise the feelings of the intelligent 
Zulu who, resolved to “see himself as others see him,” applies himself 
to a diligent examination into, and reception of, the many unsuspected 
truths concerning him with which he is destined to be startled in the 
course of his studies ? 

Beginning at the outward man, the Kafir, from a conscientious 
comparison of accounts, learns with surprise that his complexion, 
after passing through every shade of brown and olive, reaches at last 
a full jet-black, the latter hue predominating; and being a modest 
and humble Zulu, with a sincere desire for instruction, he is forced to 
conclude that the genuine negro Kafir is not raised in that part of the 
country from which he hails, though doubtless the tint, when met 
with, is found to be eminently cheerful and becoming. 

Proceeding further with his investigations, he finds that amongst 
other peculiarities he has wool on his head. He has hair, which, to 
judge from the descriptions of different modes of arranging it, must 
be a yard and a half long at the least. His lips are protruding, his 
nose is flat—when, according to other authorities, it does not approach 
the Roman. He is mild and tractable, and inclined, when he gets a 
chance, to the exercise of much conjugal and domestic virtue. Again, 
he is ferociously and savagely cruel; there are even quarters in which 
the question of his cannibalistic proclivities has been gravely debated : 
and his dress, when he goes to the wars, judging from pictures 
warranted drawn on the spot, is composed of skins and feathers for 
which he must have sent all the way to North America. 

Arrived at this point in his investigations, we can imagine our 
Zulu, who has long ago turned that extraordinary greenish colour 
which makes a cold or frightened Kafir one of the ghastliest sights in 
the world, giving himself a pinch, and exclaiming, “If this be I, as I 
suppose it be,” &c., overwhelmed with emotion, of which, especially if 
our student should chance to be a lady, indignation at the gross personal 
affronts offered to her appearance constitutes the principal part. And 
of all insults, probably that which touches her bronze satin skin is 
felt to be the unkindest. For the Zulu, to do her but bare justice, 
possesses one of the most beautiful skins in the world, fully deserving 
all the scrupulous care and grooming which she is at great pains to 
bestow upon it. Upon its brown polished surface is a peculiar shade, 
resembling the bloom on a ripe plum, and so irresistibly tempting one 
to fancy that the slightest touch would leave a mark, that in the case 
of the writer it was impossible to dispel the illusion until good- 
humoured Kafir ladies had submitted their velvety arms and the backs 
of their jolly fat babies to considerable friction with a handkerchief. 
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Next to one’s own domestic hearth there is perhaps no place where 
it is possible to spend a more agreeable afternoon than the somewhat 
capacious bosom of a Kafir family. 

Superior to us in the pantomimic arts of making themselves under- 
stood, a very slight knowledge of Kafir on the one side and of English 
on the other suffices to establish an entente cordiale which is never 
disturbed, on the part of the Kafirs at any rate, by impertinent 
freedoms, or other violations of hospitality—did suffice, I should 
have said, a twelvemonth ago, before a people whose mental and 
physical constitution qualified them, in the sight of the unwise, in an 
eminent manner to become valuable allies, was converted into a 
formidable enemy by one of the most mysterious dispensations with 
which in these latter days politicians have been pleased to visit us. 
Leaving, however, these high matters to those whose business it is to 
exercise themselves therein, we must prepare to arrive at the kraal, 
our approach to which has already been signalled to_the inhabitants 
by the barking of a pack of curs, which are mainly indebted for their 
existence to mésalliances between the collie and greyhound families, 
and which are driven to frenzy by the sight of our white faces. 

It is a little disconcerting at first to a European to see the unap- 
peasable rage and terror with which a mongrel of most familiar 
aspect regards his white skin. For my own part I have tried in 
every way to overcome the antipathy which the dogs of natives have 
evinced for my English pallor, but could never succeed in inducing 
one, however hungry, to take either food or water“at my hands. The 
creature would, after a series of the most tempting and mouth- 
watering enticements on my part, and adjurations and shoves from 
its owners, sometimes venture almost within reach, when it never 
failed to give a look either at my face or hands, and retire howling 
with its tail between its legs. 

About the huts parade the ludicrously stately adjutant-birds or 
blue cranes, whose office in the kraal might be supposed to be that of 
scavengers, did we not know that the Kafirs, on the rare occasions 
of their tasting animal food, leave but very little offal to be devoured, 
gnawing a bit of raw skin or an antique bone with a relish and 
immunity from evil consequences that speak volumes for the excel- 
lence of their appetites and the toughness of their insides. 

On reaching a kraal midday the traveller (and for the last time 
he would remind the reader that I speak of the time when the Kafir 
dwelt undisturbed amongst his mealies) would be in all probability 
met by a troop of girls too young to be employed as labourers in the 
sugar- or mealy-fields; or by a party of men who lounge about the 
huts when not engaged in hunting or on duty at one of the great 
military kraals. And he will have been singularly happy in his 
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home experiences, if one of the things that strikes him most forcibly 
on making acquaintance with the Zulus is not the affection and good 
understanding which subsists between the ladies of the family. 

Kafirs are among the most good-tempered and laughter-loving of 
women. ‘Their cheerful twitterings as they stand at a respectful 
distance with their arms round one another’s necks, and exchange 
opinions as to the appearance of their guests, interspersed with many 
a peal of inoffensive and most infectious laughter, remind one of a 
party of school-girls out for a holiday at home. Emboldened by 
these appearances, the visitor casts about for some means of obviating 
the slight awkwardness of the introductory movements, and probably 
begins his overtures with a game of “I spy I” with a sturdy urchin 
who, perched upon his mother’s back, is steadily munching a foot of 
sugarcane, and whose fortune would be made if he could hire himself 
out to be modelled for the black bambino of some continental cathe- 
dral. In a moment of inspiration it occurs to you to ask the proud 
mother the familiar question as to the age of the cherub, with a view 
to making the complimentary remarks proper to the occasion, and 
you are not a little astonished to see first one slender brown finger 
held up in reply, then another, and then another, until a figure supposed 
to be in accordance with your own opinion on this point is reached, 
when the happy mother appeals for confirmation of the accuracy of 
the calculation to the circle of sympathising matrons who are looking 
on. These, when similarly questioned, answer equally at random, 
when the fact that Kafirs take no account of age, or very little 
account, gradually dawns upon us, and we grasp the immense truth 
that it is only during the few early days, or at the most weeks, that 
the date of the treasure’s birth remains fixed in its parent’s memory, 
after which all is‘ glorious uncertainty during the remainder of its 
existence. Who shall say that this circumstance has no share in 
accounting for the light-heartedness and careless jollity of the Kafirs, 
more especially the ladies? When will civilisation be able to do as 
much for us? 

Some other Kafir customs and rules of etiquette are equally per- 
plexing; such, for instance, as the one which forbids, under the 
penalty of absolute social ostracism, a Kafir lady to pronounce 
the name of her husband, or otherwise indicate him, save by some 
such figure as the sun, or the star, or other similar metaphors. 
And though in the new-made bride a few such slips are by common 
consent forgiven, for a man to commit such a hideous breach of 
decorum as to breathe the name of his mother-in-law, or even to 
hint at the existence of the lady, constitutes so great an enormity 
that I have never been able to meet with an authenticated instance 
of its having been committed. 
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Although at a first glance it sometimes occurs to an Englishman 
that there does not seem to be a great deal to choose in the matter 
of muscular strength between the male part of the company and their 
helpmates (the field labour in which these latter are exclusively 
engaged imparting to their arms and shoulders an extraordinary 
amount of squareness and solidity), on a closer acquaintance the- 
Kafir ladies will be found to be essentially, and I suppose one should 
say barbarously, feminine. 

Upon the arrival of some discreet and head-ringed Kafir to confer 
with the guests, the ladies retire to a short distance, and, arranging 
themselves on the ground in a semicircle, watch the proceedings 
without interruption, their ideas of the becoming not permitting 
them to interfere in any of the arrangements that may be made by: 
their male relations. With the advance of civilisation into Zululand. 
we may expect to see Kafir society revolutionised ; and it is impos- 
sible to calculate at present what effect the introduction of the fast 
lady, the masculine lady, and the woman of business may not have 
in helping to overturn many of these obsolete but still cherished 
prejudices. For the present there appears no inclination on either 
side to break down the division which in pursuits, tastes, and appear- 
ance (dress not having been here perfected so far as to enable either 
sex to pass for its opposite) distinguishes the Kafir lady from her 
husband. 

In spite of the, to us, disproportionate slenderness of the Kafir’s 
arm, as contrasted with the massive proportions of his lower limbs, 
there are few Englishmen who could show to advantage beside the 
erect and muscular Zulu. It is humiliating to perceive the ridi- 
culously bad figure which is cut by an English regiment forced up to 
its full strength by filling its ranks with puny boys and striplings, 
as compared with an impi of full-grown and strongly built Zulu 
Kafirs ; even though our men have the advantage of clothes on their 
side to conceal their flat chests and spindle shanks. 

The great distances the Kafirs travel on foot develop the wane 
of their legs enormously. Their usual pace is a sort of trot; and 
a squat on their heels and a pinch of snuff all the refreshment they 
require in taking a journey of, say, twenty miles, which it is play to 
them to accomplish in a single night. They have great powers of 
endurance, and, though glad enough to gorge themselves on raw 
meat when they get a chance, or any offal that may be going, can travel 
and exert themselves fasting; neither do they encumber themselves 
on the march with all the water-bottles and barrels without which 
the British soldier cannot make the slightest move from one place to 
another. 

It is patent to all who have ever had anything to do with 
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him, how impatient the British soldier is of thirst: and we may 
question whether many of the disorders from which he suffers in 
tropical climates do not frequently arise from the eagerness with 
which he hurries to any water which he comes across on the line 
of march ; without waiting to ascertain whether it is” fit for drinking ; 
and whether, if foul, there may not be other and wholesomer springs 
within his reach. The sulking and perpetual falling out of the men 
is apt to be not a little trying to the temper of those whose duty it is 
to forbid their poisoning themselves by drinking the water of mala- 
rious swamps and marshes; and I have sometimes witnessed very 
strange complications which have sprung from this notorious weakness 
of “Tommy Atkins,” and must plead guilty to having myself shared 
in it on one occasion, when our imprudence might have had very 
serious results. 

At the time of which I speak, I made one of a small party travel- 
ling on duty in South Africa, from the Transvaal to the coast; and to 
save valuable time, our orders were to leave the ordinary route down 
country, via Newcastle, and, crossing the Buffalo by a drift little used 
by whites, to keep to a line of country which had been drawn out for 
us on a map, and which lay close along the border’of Zululand. 
At that period (October 1878) an extraordinary drought, which had 
lasted for two years in the Transvaal, had dried up most of the small 
rivers, and had even caused the Great Buffalo to shrink within its 
banks, until it was easily fordable at many of the drifts, even by foot 
passengers. 

Having struck our small camp of two tents at sunrise, on the 
banks of the river, we trekked all day under a burning sun, without 
coming to water at any of the places where we had been told we 
might expect to find it. In vain did our driver and fore-looper 
search spruit after spruit, where even in the most’ unfavourable 
seasons water had hitherto been found. Our small barrel, that 
bumped behind the waggon, and the contents of which had long ago 
been churned into a sort of soupy consistency, had been drained to its 
last drop by the thirsty soldiers ; and the oxen toiled painfully along, 
with a sticky froth dropping from their protruding tongues. 

The sun had set before we were able to bring our forced march to 
an end, at a kraal called Mabane, situated in a narrow valley, with a 
stream running between the overhanging hills. Our waggon had 
hardly stopped before those of us who could be spared were lying on 
the ground and applying our lips to the little pools formed by the 
spring amongst the emerald grass. For about a couple of minutes 
we were all in the seventh heaven, drinking away with a right good 
will, and then——— Then one after the other lifted his head, and gazed 
upon his fellows, speechless, with his countenance betokening the most 
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lively and contending emotions. I was so much struck by the expres- 
sion in the eye of the colour-sergeant of the company, who had been 
one of the first to prostrate himself, but who was now on his knees, 
with his hands folded upon his waistbelt, steadfastly regarding me 
while I quaffed the cool and clear element, that I left off swallowing, 
and betook myself to tasting, with all possible speed and care. 

Tasting! I protest I have drunk the water from sulphur springs, 
and even sea-water, that would be absolute nectar compared with 
that water at Mabane ! 

Suffice it to say, that the spot where we had chosen to slake our 
thirst was a sort of quagmire, trodden into a swamp by the feet of 
all the herds of goat and sheep appertaining to the adjacent kraal ; 
which were driven here to water, as to a sort of farmyard pool, by 
the Kafirs, who by this time, grinning and laughing, surrounded us. 
The annoying part of the business consisted in the fact that a stream 
of delicious purity ran not a dozen yards from the place where we 
had imbibed our abominable draught. The happy and providential 
part of it was, that none of us were any the worse after. But I do not 
remember that we spoke much about it, amongst ourselves, during the 
rest of the journey. And to this day I do not care to consider too 
curiously what it was that we partook of in that water at Mabane. 

Manzi is the Kafir word for water; and the fact that it forms an 
affix for many Kafir and Zulu names, such as Dabulamanzi, for 
instance, is a proof of the store which is set by this too often scarce 
commodity in those regions. 

The Kafirs supplement their water and milk with beer; and in 
Natal, it is contrary to the law to sell, or even give, a Kafir spirits ; 
though, with regard to coolies and other coloured folks, this restriction 
does not apply. It seems a part of the utter want of system that up 
to now prevails in the colony, that no sooner has a Kafir crossed the 
Buffalo, and set foot in the Transvaal, than he may buy as much 
liquor as he pleases; and the quantity of ardent spirits these people 
can drink with apparent impunity would hardly be credited, if it were 
not a proved and notorious fact. Drink, that would madden a white 
man, has little or no effect upon the Kafir; and within my own expe- 
rience I have known a couple of soldiers die within twenty-four 
hours of each other, from drinking the poison known as Cape Smoke, 
the same quantity of which, I was told, would only have imparted an 
agreeably comforting sensation to the tough Kafir interior. 

Their beer, however, is, in moderate quantities, an innocuous fluid 
enough, thick and slightly acid, not exactly nasty, though hardly 
agreeable to English tastes—especially when you are called upon 
to put your lips to the bowl which has previously gone the round of 
some hundred Kafir ladies and gentlemen. I conclude it is not par- 
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ticularly heady, as it takes a whole day for the Kafirs assembled at any 
festivity to get drunk upon it ; and though this may be in some measure 
owing to the strength of their digestions, still I have never seen an 
English soldier the worse for drinking it, though I have met many a 
one at the weddings which have taken place at the kraals in the 
neighbourhood of the camps; and I lament to think, that if it were 
highly stimulating, Thomas would in some instances have put up with 
its unpalatable taste, for the sake of its intoxicating qualities. 

Perhaps the most interesting spectacle to an Englishman, at native 
ceremonies, is the drill of the Kafir soldiers. Is it generally under- 
stood at home that these poor creatures, although not understanding 
another word of English, take the greatest pride in answering cor- 
rectly to all the words of command used in the service which they 
can pick up by frequenting parade-grounds and camps? I have seen 
a large number of Kafirs dressed in the most indecorous assortment of 
rugs, blankets, goats’ tails, old uniform jackets, billy-cock hats, and 
sodawater-bottle wires, shouldering their sticks for rifles, and march- 
ing, and going through part of the manual exercise, at the command 
of a most irascible Kafir sergeant, Zulu soldiers and other bond fide 
warriors looking approvingly on. Their own war-dances are unques- 
tionably barbarous and grotesque, but for those who have eyes capable 
of seeing below the surface, this undeniably bizarre spectacle has 
more of the pathetic than the ridiculous. There is much that is 
impressive, I had almost said grand, in the sight of large masses of 
this magnificent people, animated by the same spirit of enthusiastic 
courage, wrought up almost to frenzy by the shouts and vociferations 
of their leaders, advancing with loud cries, and hurling themselves 
against an imaginary foe, and going through all the pantomime of a 
bloody fight with the last degree of fury and excitement, legible in 
their rolling eyes and the starting veins upon their savage faces. 

I do not envy the soul of any man who could listen without some 
sympathetic stirrings to the thrilling war-cries and wild but mono- 
tonous war-chaunts which re-echo amongst their barren hills; and 
which, with the thunder of their measured and rhythmical stamping, 
can be heard for at least a mile’s distance from the kraal. 

The lack of cavalry and artillery in the Zulu army points an easy 
lesson to their white adversaries, which a child might read. And 
events have amply justified the opinion expressed by Lord Chelmsford 
at the commencement of the campaign (in which Sir Bartle Frere 
concurred), viz. that it was upon these arms of the service we were 
largely to depend to break the power of the Zulu king. 

It is no doubt natural that those who were less qualified to judge 
should have felt some reluctance at facing the truth; that upon his 
own ground, and fighting in his own way, the Zulu Kafir is more 
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than a match for the British infantry soldier, even though the odds 
in the matter of arms are so incalculably in favour of the latter. The 
error consists in failing to realise these facts, and also to understand 
that it is no stigma upon the fame of the English soldier that his 
training had not adapted him to carry on a campaign in a country 
where all is skirmishing and guerilla-fighting, against an enemy who 
has brought these arts to perfection. 

It is no disgrace to the British soldier that, in the mere matter of 
physical endurance, he is unequally pitted against a horde of hardy 
savages, whose knowledge of the country enables them to dispense with 
the interminable trains of baggage without which the foreigner would 
be liable to endure exhausting extremities of hunger and, above all, of 
thirst ; and whose constitutions are inured to variations of temperature 
that is at all times trying, and occasionally even fatal, to Europeans. 

It is a matter of rejoicing, to all who have in a spirit of impartiality 
studied both the moral and physical constitution of the Zulus, that 
the moment seems to be approaching when their valuable qualities as 
allies with us against the aggressions of inferior coloured races will 
be fully recognised.. In a single generation, it is neither possible 
to alter the physical condition of a race, nor the social habits and 
customs on which the former so largely depends. But in the case of 
the Zulu, a practically unlimited supply of the finest raw material is, by 
the present course of events, placed ready to our hand; and it will be 
our own fault if, amidst our zeal for ameliorating the social condition of 
the “oppressed Kafir,” we fail in the meanwhile to turn his useful 
but unimproved capacities to the best account. Now, while the Zulu 
nation is lying prostrate at the feet of our victorious troops, is the 
moment to cement an alliance with a fine people, whose devoted 
bravery has won the reluctant admiration of their conquerors. 

In a people possessing so many fine qualities, proving their vast 
superiority to most other coloured African races, and which in some 
particulars cause them to approach more nearly to ourselves, there 
must be points upon which it would be possible to base an under- 
standing that might be productive of no slight common advantage in 
the petty wars with other South African races, in which the colony 
might at some future date find itself involved. The national prejudices 
of the Zulu, enlisted on the side of his white allies, would go far 
to render his army a reliable, and invaluable, contingent. 











Her Lirst Appearance. 


“Burt, my dear,” remarks the Countess mildly, laying down the third 
volume of her novel, which is a concession, “ you will find it so slow, so 
dull. Ireland at any time, under any circumstances, is too bizarre 
for ordinary tastes; but an Irish village! Mrs. Wyndham is very 
charming, I allow, but still, dear Gwen, if I were you I should recon- 
sider it.” 

“Why? The more bizarre it is, the more I shall enjoy it. I am 
tired of conventionality and every-day life. Then I shall be with 
Georgie, and she is, as you have just said, a very dear. Besides which, 
by going I shall escape Berlie’s insufferable attentions.” 

“T wish you would reconsider that also,” says the Countess, with a 
faint sigh. ‘Lord Berlie is rich, quite old family, and——” 

“Handsome, old, and stupid, and very good-natured, especially to 
me. I know it all, dear,” with ashrug. ‘No, I shan’t marry him, 
mamma, if that is what you mean. I am sure,” glancing with a smile 
at her own lovely image in the mirror opposite, “I deserve better at 
the hands of fate, and something tells me I shall get it.” 

“He is the best parti in town. Where do you hope to find a 
better ?”—with languid impatience. 

“ Perhaps in my Irish village,” replies Gwendoline, gaily ; whereupon 
Lady Rosemary throws up the argument in despair, and returns to her 
novel with raised brows. 

* * * * * 

It was all the fault of Jemima Jane’s mother! There couldn’t 
be a doubt of it. Jemina Jane certainly behaved badly, but her 
mother was the primary cause of all the discomfort. What could have 
made the wretched woman elect to get ill on the very morning of 
Mrs. Wyndham’s clerical party, except a vicious desire to create con- 
fusion all round. She sent word very early to the parsonage, before 
any of the domestics were awake, to say she had a “ stitch,” whatever 
that might mean, and Jemima Jane instantly declared a “stitch ” was 
nearly always fatal (she, at all events, seemed to know everything 
about it), and that she should go to her mother forthwith. 

Mrs. Wyndham reasoned, argued, grew angry, all to no avail; told 
Jemima, what she already knew full well, that there were eight 
clergymen coming to dinner, eight hungry clergymen, and asked her 
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pathetically who was to attend table with the boy, who was quite 
unsafe alone, being given to the breaking of glass and constant 
dropping. of ‘choice viands. Jemima Jane said she couldn’t help 
it; her mother was evidently at the last gasp, and if it cost her a 
thousand places go to her she would. At this Mrs. Wyndham, 
abandoning hope, sat down and wept. 

All this happened at ten o’clock in the morning, a week after 
Gwendoline’s arrival. At eleven, Mrs. Wyndham being in sore need 
of comfort, and literally at her wits’ end, rises and seeks her friend’s 
chamber, prepared to pour her sorrows into her sympathetic breast. 

“Can anything be more humiliating, my dear?” she says, tears 
again rising to her pretty brown eyes, as she finishes her recital. “I 
don’t think I should mind so very much, but that Mr. Layton is coming, 
and John was at his house last week” (John is Mr. Wyndham), “and 
everything there was so nicely managed, and the attendance perfect. 
I assure you, my dear Gwendoline, I feel absolutely faint, when I 
picture to myself that boy in the parlour, unsupported.” 

“Tt is really terrible,” says Gwendoline, who is looking as con- 
cerned as any one could desire. She is looking thoughtful too, as 
though she was hatching a conspiracy, and has let all her forehead 
run into little puckers. “Tell me, Georgie,” she says presently, “do 
you appear ?” 

“No, not on such occasions. They only discuss theology, they say, 
and I don’t care about it.” 

“Then set your mind at rest. I shall solve the difficulty for you— 
yes, I myself!” rising to her feet with charming energy. “I have 
often told you how in private theatricals 1am quite perfect as an upper 
housemaid. To-day I shall prove to you that my words were not: 
empty boasting.” 

“T don’t understand ”—bewildered —“ you mean—— 

“That I shall take the place of the perfidious Jemima; I shall 
attend! I shall strike terror to the heart of the boy, and I shall 
report to you later on, whether it is indeed theology, or (what I 
strongly suspect) gossip, that those eight parsons discuss.” 

“You must be mad,” says Mrs. Wyndham, breaking into a hearty 
laugh—“ utterly out of your senses; fancy John’s sensations when 
you said ‘Fowl, sir?’ Fancy his horror when he saw you in the 
regulation dress, cap and all! My dear girl, think of your position ; 
people don’t have London belles to wait upon them.” 

“ That is just it,” with growing delight. “There is nothing like 
being out of the common, and I look absolutely delicious in a cap—it 
suits me tremendously. I have a linen gown that will answer very 
well, and you must provide an apron. Now, Georgie, don’t dream of 
preventing me. Don’t you know I always get my own way in the end ?” 


”? 
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She gets it; and when arrayed in the exquisitely fitting linen 
gown, white apron, and daintiest of caps, looks so bewitching, that 
Mrs. Wyndham tells her dinner will be a superfluity, as they will all 
be too fully engaged admiring her to allow time for mere eating. 

The guests have all arrived ; they are in the drawing-room, from 
whence the dull, monotonous sound of their voices reaches even to 
the dining-room, where Mrs. Wyndham is still overpowering her new 
maid with final directions. 

“The boy” is on his way to announce dinner, and all is going 
merry as a marriage bell, when a loud knock at the hall door startles 
the conspirators. 

“My dear!” says Mrs. Wyndham, with a slight gasp, “ who can 
it be ?” 

“Not the bishop, I hope devoutly,” returns her companion, with 
affected dismay. 

A minute later a voice in the hall, answering a warm greeting from 
Mr. Wyndham, makes itself heard. Georgie turns pale. 

“Tt is Hilary—Sir Hilary Tremaine,” she says in a ghostly whisper ; 
“that college chum of John’s I have so often told you about. Now it 
will not do for you to act servant before him. He is only just home 
from the East, and he will certainly be in town for the next season ; 
you may meet him there, he would recognise you, and ¥ 

“ Nothing shall prevent my doing my duty,” interrupts Gwendo- 
line, solemnly. ‘You have hired me for ‘this night only,’ and go 
through with it I w7/. Not for a dozen Sir Hilaries would I throw 
up my engagement. Georgie, run away, I think I hear them 
coming !” 

Dinner is an undoubted success. The new maid proves a perfect 
treasure, and does her part a merveille. Even “the boy ” is held in 
such awe by the leauty of her demeanour, and the eye she keeps 
sternly fixed upon him, that for once he comports himself passably, 
and does not drop more than a plate or two and an empty wine-glass 
during the short time he is in attendance. 

Gwendoline appears quite at home in her réle, and enjoys it 
thoroughly ; never before has she felt herself—in such reality— 
before the footlights, and she treads the boards with consummate 
grace and ease. One only circumstance occurs to cause her the 
faintest embarrassment—one only of all the guests gives her some 
slight uneasiness. 

This is Sir Hilary Tremaine, who by the merest accident has 
arrived at the parsonage on this momentous evening, intending to 
spend it with his old friend, as he passes through the quaint little 
village of Ballykillruddereen, on his way to the capital. It is a common 
trick of his to walk in upon the Wyndhams without warning—being 
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a special favourite of theirs—but it is perhaps a little unfortunate he 
should have chosen this particular night for one of his chance visits. 

He is a young man, very good-looking, very well-bred, very rich, 
altogether chic ; he has dark eyes, with a rather plaintive expression 
in them, eminently becoming, and these dark eyes pursue with 
indefatigable zeal each movement of the lovely maid. He seems 
puzzled, amazed, perplexed, so much so that at times he actually 
forgets to answer his neighbours’ mild remarks, until at length that 
good man declines to address him further, and regards him pityingly 
for the remainder of the evening as one hopelessly devoid of hearing. 
At other times he rouses himself from his contemplation with a 
disgusted start, and goes on with his neglected dinner, while inwardly 
abusing himself for the execrably bad form he is displaying, in 
allowing himself to look admiringly upon his friend’s domestic. 
There must be something wrong with him; he certainly has felt 
seedy for the last two or three days. No, he will neither think of 
her, nor look at her again ; he will 

“Champagne or hock, sir?” says a charming voice at his elbow, 
and in an instant all his good resolutions melt away, again he finds 
himself wondering why such a matchless face should have the cap of 
servitude above it. To be sure it is a perfectly ravishing cap of its 
kind—but still it 7s acap! And 

“Champagne,” he says mechanically, and is helped by a hand 
white as a newly fallen snowflake. 

Later on she brings him some confection in which he has expressed 
a languid interest, and as she lays it before him aconviction that 
he is grossly ungentlemanly consumes him. It is with the utmost 
difficulty he keeps himself from rising to assist her, and that he 
restrains himself from begging her out loud, not to take so much 
trouble on his account. 

Gwendoline, who, having been the unrivalled belle of one whole 
season, is consequently well versed in all the first symptoms of the 
tender passion, marks his secret admiration and perplexity, and while 
outwardly calm and decorous, is inwardly merry with laughter. 
Dinner having come to a satisfactory close, she retires with a proper 
lack of haste, but once fairly in the hall rushes off to Georgie and 
throws herself into her arms. 

“ Congratulate me, dearest. I have had a great success; I may 
safely say I have brought down the house—meaning John. He 
looked unutterable praises all through. And ‘ mysteriously’ I have 
done more—1 have made a conquest !” 

“No!” says Georgie. “Not Mr. Hyde. They say he has a 
penchant for pretty 3 

“Wrong, my dear. Sir Hilary is my secret adorer! You say he 
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has been abroad, in the East, for some time? Then depend upon it, 
Georgie, he has there imbibed some of their foreign notions, and will 
be here presently to make a bargain with you. I am sure he wants 
to buy me! Don’t take anything under a lac of rupees.” 

“You mean “ 

“T mean that he never took his eyes off me, and that he is un- 
doubtedly hungry, poor man, because he ate no dinner, although I 
took the greatest care of him. Now Georgie, remember, don’t sell me 
too cheap. He will surely broach the matter to you before he leaves 
to-night.” 

“ To-night—he won’t leave to-night,” says Mrs. Wyndham, break- 
ing into an irrepressible laugh, “he always sleeps ; he will probably 
spend half to-morrow here, waiting for the midday train from Cahir- 
more. My dearest Gwen, what is to be done ?” 

“ Get me two good books, and I shall hide my diminished head in 
my chamber until he takes his departure. What an adventure it is, 
and what fun I have had! I shall always keep this dear little cap 
and this spotless apron in memory of it: once only was I on the 
point of giving way, and that was when John said, quite out loud 
(only happily no one was attending), ‘ Thank you, dear.’” 

“ And if Sir Hilary asks me at breakfast what has become of my 
lovely maid, what shall I say ?” 

“That she is dead, or ill, or just gone out to be married to the 
butcher’s young man. Yes, that will be best, it will effectually quench 
all rising passion in his breast. Good Georgie, I must go; I fancied I 
heard a step—yes, ‘ the foe, they come, they come.’ Bring me a cup 
of tea presently to my lonely cell, and ”—speaking rapidly from the 
doorway, preparatory to flight—*T nearly forgot to tell you, darling, 
they had no theological discussion whatsoever; their discourse was 
anything but learned—they went in for gossip pure and simple, and 
entertained each other in the most genial fashion, with the pleasantest 
and the raciest little anecdotes possible, all about their neighbours’ 
delinquencies !” 

* * * * * 

It is six months later, and the very height of the London season. 
To-night there is a ball at the Duchess of Glenlivon’s, and as the old 
lady has a passion for beauty, even the very staircases and ante-rooms 
of her house are crowded with some of England’s loveliest and best. 

The dreamy strains of the Manolo Valse are sobbing and sighing 
through the rooms; the perfumed breath of countless flowers is 
making the air languid with its sweetness ; afar off the distant splash 
of many fountains meets the ear; fans are swaying, eyes are 
brightening—glowing ; smiles and soft speeches, coquettish glances 
and rippling laughter, are everywhere. 
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Here is the charming Mrs. Leighton, as usual faultlessly attired ; 
there the lovely Mrs. Coppinger-Hall, the centre of an admiring 
throng ; lower down is Lady Ecks; still lower the pretty, piquant 
Duchess of Zaid. 

Here too is Lady Gwendoline Primrose, tall and fair, and perfect 
as Nature and her sister Art, combined, can make her. Her large 
violet eyes are dark and deep with the excitement of the hour, her 
red, ripe lips are parted in a bewitching smile, her chestnut hair is 
brushed back sleek and smooth into a soft rich knot behind. Her 
lissome figure is clothed in white silk, softened with tulle, and decked 
here and there with trailing lilies: it is a very triumph of a gown, 
fresh from the hands of Elise. 

Just now she is standing in the ball-room exactly opposite the 
chief entrance door, listening good-naturedly to a ponderous compli- 
ment, levelled at her dainty shell-pink ear, by the devoted Heavy 
at her side; with a suspicion of coquetry she has lowered her eyes, 
and is pretending to examine minutely the delicate figures carved 
upon her fan, so that when Sir Hilary Tremaine enters the room— 
which he does at this moment—she fails to notice him. 

Leaning lazily against the wall, he lets his glance rove carelessly 
over the occupants of the apartment. Lightly it travels, scarcely 
resting as it goes, until in the course of its voyage it reaches the 
smitten dragoon opposite; here it lingers a moment, as though 
amused, and then passes on to his companion—and then—— 

The eyeglass drops from Sir Hilary’s eye. He is as one transfixed 
with amaze. He grows a shade paler, and sinks into a friendly seat 
placed in one of the corners. 

“T am surely going mad,” he soliloquises, still with his gaze 
riveted upon the white-robed apparition at the other side of the 
room—“ raging mad!—clean gone out of my senses! For six 
months I have been trying vainly to banish that face from my 
thoughts, and now—here—I see its counterpart in the flesh. A 
parlour-maid disporting herself at the Duchess of Glenlivon’s! Oh! 
impossible! Yes, I am clearly on the verge of lunacy. And yet what 
an extraordinary likeness !” 

Putting out his hand, he grasps the arm of a man standing near him. 

“Brandrum,” asks he, faintly, “tell me, who is the—the young 
lady opposite—in white ?” 

“What a tone!” returns the man addressed, regarding him with the 
keenest pity. ‘ Epris already, dear boy? It generally takes a little 
longer. You are the most flattering caseI have known. That is 
Lady Gwendoline Primrose. Not to know her argues yourself 
unknown. She is our reigning beauty par excellence.” 

“Lady Gwendoline Primrose !” 
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“Even so. Nothing like that in the East, I take it—eh? You 
seem moved. Have you so soon surrendered? I wouldn't, if I were 
you: you will only knock yourself up for the season—give yourself a 
thoroughly bad ‘ quarter of an hour ’—and gain nothing by it. She 
has refused half a dozen good offers this year already, and driven 
Lady Rosemary almost to distraction by her caprices. Turn your 
eyes away, Tremaine; she is a Syren, a Circe.” 

“I must get an introduction,” says Tremaine, who has heard not 
one word of all this well-meant warning. 

“Ts it really so bad with you as all that ?’—with a slightly 
contemptuous shrug. ‘ Well—so be it. Afterwards, give me credit 
for good feeling. Lady Gwendoline and I are excellent friends at 
present, so I dare say I shall be able to manage it for you.” 

He does manage it. A few minutes later Sir Hilary is standing 
before the Syren, and is being well received. The very faintest 
shadow of a start runs through her frame as her eyes meet his, the 
very slightest accession of colour dyes her cheeks; both are so 
undetermined, that Tremaine, who is watching her narrowly, cannot 
be quite certain that either ever existed. 

She is graciousness itself to him, and smiles sweetly. 

“Yes, he can have one dance, she has still one to spare.” As she 
says this, she deftly draws her pencil across a name upon her card, 
and writes “Sir Hilary” over it. “The next? yes, it is the next; 
odd, is it not ?”—with a charmingly swift glance. 

Then the last fond notes of the Manolo having died away, she 
places her hand upon his arm, bestows a gentle inclination of her 
lovely head upon her late disconsolate partner, and suffers Tremaine to 
lead her away into one of the nearest conservatories. 

When they have discussed, as in duty bound, the usual first ideas 
that always air themselves afresh on the following of every new 
acquaintance, Tremaine—who has been rather distrazt all through— 
comes to a dead pause. 

So does Gwendoline. She lets her eyes read his puzzled face for a 
moment, and then returns once more to a rapt contemplation of the 
useful fan, while with difficulty she conceals the smile that curves the 
corners of her lips. She is fond of stage situations, and really this 
is better than any play! 

Sir Hilary, finding the prolonged silence growing oppressive, 
rouses himself resolutely, and turns his face to hers. Then impelled 
by an overpowering curiosity, he says to her somewhat abruptly— 

“Were you ever in Ireland ?” 

“Yes ”— indifferently —“ several times.” 

“Were you,” with a certain amount of hesitation, “ever in a little 
village called Ballykillruddereen ?” 
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“ Ballykillruddereen ?” witha soft laugh. “ Whata name! Must it 
not fatigue the poor Irish inventing such long ones? Is there really 
a place called Ballykillruddereen ?” 

“There is. You were never there, then?’ Even he himself is 
surprised at his own persistency. 

“How oddly you ask the question,” says Lady Gwendoline, 
playing with her fan, and refusing to meet his earnest gaze. “Do 
you suspect me of spending much of my time in rustic villages? Now, 
tell me candidly, do you think I look like a person who had been 
sojourning at Ballykill—what is it ?” 

“No, you do not,” replies he, with conviction; then he sighs 
involuntarily, and is silent. 

“ What a heavy sigh,” murmurs her ladyship, mockingly ; “ there is 
quite three volumes in that one sigh alone. Did you lose your heart 
in that eccentric and very unpronounceable little Irish town ?” 

“T?—oh no,” with a start and a smile, “not quite that. But I 
met there once what I thought until to-night was quite the loveliest 
woman I ever saw. She”—an expressive pause—“ was very like you /” 

“Was she? Thank you, Sir Hilary ”—with an amused laugh. “If 
there is one thing I admire it is a delicately veiled compliment—such 
as yours. But to confess a secret to you, I am tired of being told 
how lovely Iam. And so your Irish beauty was like me?” 

“T don’t know whether she was Irish or English—but she was 
very like you ”—with a steady glance. 

“Who was she?” colouring slightly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“What was her name ?” 

“T can’t say ; I never discovered.” 

“A fair Incognita, in fact. Whata charming adventure! It reads 
like a Spanish plot. I hope my fac-simile was at least a lady ?” 

Sir Hilary hesitates, and looks at the floor! It is an undeniably 
perfect floor, but can hardly be said to deserve the flattering attention 
bestowed upon it by Sir Hilary. 

= I give you my honour I don’t know that either,” he says with an 
effort. 

“ How stupid !”—with a little shrug. “If I were a man, and had 
lost my heart as entirely as you have evidently lost yours to an 
unknown beauty, I should not rest until I had discovered every 
single thing about her.” 

“T did not say I had lost my heart to her.” 

“No?” says Gwendoline, with lifted brows of disbelief. And then 
they drift into other topics, and the subject is not renewed. 

Towards the close of the evening, he manages to get another dance 
with her, and begins to feel miserably happy, if I may be allowed the 
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expression. She is very sweet, and kind, and lets him know 
indirectly she has thrown over two other men to give him his dances. 

May he call to-morrow? Yes; she is sure mamma will be 
very glad to see him. Doeshe know mamma? No? Qh! then he 
must let her present him. When Lady Rosemary hears he has been 
in the East, and that he has met there dear Primrose (Primrose is 
the fortunate brother of this peerless sister), and that he has a whole- 
some horror of the Russians, she is sure he and mamma will be friends 
directly. She does so adore those poor dear Turks! All this in the 
friendliest way possible. 

Presently he finds himself speaking to “ mamma,” who receives him 
very courteously and makes much of him. By this time the long- 
suffering Countess is well up in all the shades and variations of her 
daughter’s face and manner, and something in them to-night when she 
addresses Sir Hilary, something so slight as to be indescribable, 
makes eternal hope spring once more within her maternal breast. 
Tremaine, although now only a baronet, is heir to the earldom of an 
old and distant cousin, and will some day be one of the wealthiest 
young men in England. Yes, he is undoubtedly a better match than 
even the amiable though elderly Berlie; so the Countess is very nice 
to him, and tells him his mother was one of her dearest friends, and 
somehow gives him to understand, without saying it, that her house 
in town is open to him while she remains in it. 

Sir Hilary gladly avails himself of this unspoken invitation, and the 
very next afternoon makes his way to the lucky Belgravian mansion 
that contains his lady love; is admitted, and indistinctly petted. 

These daily visits continue for a fortnight, during which time he 
goes through all the agonies of hope and fear, distrust and belief, 
and yet “dares not put it to the touch to win or lose” all he holds 
dearest on earth. 

Lady Gwendoline is exigeante, difficile, very capricious, and much 
too civil to Lord George Millefleurs! Generally, when Tremaine 
arrives at the residence of the adored, he finds Lord George upon the 
doorsteps just departing, or when he is departing, finds him there 
just arriving. Occasionally the two young men meet in the drawing- 
room, and having expressed hypocritical joy at the rencontre, sit 
glowering at each other in civil nineteenth-century fashion, throughout 
the interview, and try with dogged perseverance who will sit it out 
the longest. All of which is an inward joy \to the spoiled beauty, 
who can calculate to a nicety every change of feeling in each breast. 

To-day Sir Hilary, lounging dejectedly up the stairs, finds her 
happily alone; and instantly brightening up, sits down, and lays 
himself out to be agreeable. 

“Mamma has a bad headache,” Gwendoline tells him, and hopes he 
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will excuse her. She is almost swre—this plaintively, and with 
palpable hesitation, as though honestly believing she is imparting 
intelligence that will cause disappointment—almost sure Lady 
Rosemary will not be able to leave her room to-day. It is really 
very unfortunate, &c. 

“T am very sorry,” says Tremaine, untruthfully, and straightway 
banishes the Countess and her headache from his thoughts. He is 
in radiant spirits, and looks it. Lord George, he discovers presently, 
is out of town, so the morning is all his own. Gwendoline is in her 
sweetest humour, and for some time conversation flows briskly. 

Then “ a change comes o’er the spirit of his dream.” The door opens 
and a footman advances noiselessly ; he bears with him a marvel of 
a bouquet, composed of palest blossoms only, and presents it to Lady 
Gwendoline. 

“With Lord George Millefleurs’s compliments,” he says solemnly, 
and departs. 

Sir Hilary relapses into eloquent silence, all his radiancy has 
deserted him, while in its place an expression half sullen, wholly 
miserable, has settled upon his countenance. 

Lady Gwendoline has gone into raptures over her snowy bouquet. 

“ How delicious !” she says with « pleased smile. “I doso love white 
flowers—it was quite too good of Lord George to remember that ; but 
he is very thoughtful. And how sweet they are, how fresh, like a 
little breath straight from the country. Are they not? See——” 
Stooping forward, she holds the obnoxious bouquet with a charming 
grace right under his nose. 

“Very,” returns he in a freezing tone, recoiling a little. 

“Don’t you like flowers?” with innocent surprise. 

“ Some flowers,” in a marked tone. 

“ Anything the matter with you, Sir Hilary ?” demands she with 
touching concern. “Do you know, you really do look very badly. 
Of late I have often noticed how fitful your spirits are at times. A 
minute ago you seemed quite cheerful, and now ! Is it toothache? 
neuralgia? Do tell me if I can help you in any way ?” 

“You can,” exclaims he, rising, “if you will. I shall be cheerful 
again directly if you will only pitch those flowers out of the window !” 

“Throw my lovely flowers to the London gamins! Dear Sir 
Hilary, why ?” 

“ Because ”—desperately, and getting as close to her as circumstances 
will permit, considering how she is hemmed in by a gipsy table, the 
fender, and the huge footstool on which her feet are resting— 
“because—I Jove you! And to see you accept flowers from any 
man except myself renders me absolutely wretched. Gwendoline,” 
stretching out his hand, “let me dispose of them for you.” 
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“JT will ”—sweetly, ignoring the first part of his speech altogether. 
“ Bring me over that Venetian vase on the cabinet, and I will let you 
arrange them with me. No? you won't help me? How uncivil of 
you. Well, never mind then. I shall do them myself, and, just to 
let you see I bear no malice, I shall give you one whole flower all for 
yourself !”—holding one out to him. 

“No, thank you,” icily. 

“Not when I give it to you?” with arched brows of astonishment. 

“No, thank you,” with increased coldness. 

“ But indeed you must have it,” says Beauty, her temper charmingly 
unrufiled ; and, as she always gains the day, he presently finds himself 
the richer by one detested sprig of stephanotis. 

“Now,” exclaims she a few minutes later, having arranged the 
flowers to her satisfaction, “ sit down over there, and put that ugly little 
frown in your pocket, and let us be pleasant. Tell me something 
more about that odd Irish village with the funny name, and your 
mysterious beauty.” 

“T told you something a few moments ago of which you take no 
heed,” reproachfully. 

“Did you ?” blushing faintly.“ Are you sure? I thought you had 
been singularly stupid—taciturn, I mean—since your entrance. 
Perhaps I was not attending.” 

“No,” bitterly, “you were too much taken up with Millefleurs’s 
offering.” 

“ Then suppose you tell it to me again now.” 

“May I?” eagerly. ‘Gwendoline, I told you I loved you.” 

_ “Qh! Sir Hilary!” in tones of the liveliest reproach ; “ what is it 
you are saying! Yow! who have given every atom of heart you 
possess into the keeping of that perplexing Irish maiden. No, it is no 
use your denying it—it is only too palpable.” 

“Nonsense ; I never spoke to her in my life.” 

“ Not once ?” 

“No. At least nothing I can remember.” 

“Then she must have spoken to you, which—forgive me—was 
surely a little forward of her—the worst possible taste, I think. I do 
not believe she could have been a very nice girl. What did she say ?” 

“How could she speak to me when I tell youT did not speak to 
her ?” 

“Sir Hilary, don’t prevaricate ; that is not a straightforward answer 
to my question. Tell me what she said.” 

“Tt was nothing to signify.” 

“But it does signify, and I insist on knowing”—with an adorable 

ut. 

“ Must I tell ?” 
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“You must,” imperiously. 

“Well, then”—with the calmness of despair—“she said 
‘Champagne, sir?” 

“She said—what !” rising slowly. 

“ «Champagne, sir,’” doggedly. 

“ Why, then, she must have been—she was—a——” 

“Parlour-maid,” returns he, with all the desperate determination 
of a man who has made up his mind to say his worst and be done 
with it. 

“And you have dared to compare me to a—parlour-maid!” says 
Gwendoline ; and then she turns her back upon him, and walking over 
to the window leaves him standing on the hearth-rug in a frame of 
mind impossible to describe. His eyes are fixed miserably upon his 
offended idol, and as he looks he can see that a slight agitation shakes 
her slender frame. It may be grief—it may be anger—it may be 
laughter—who shall say what it is? Sir Hilary, feeling thoroughly 
unhappy, inclines towards the second belief. 

“Gwendoline, you are angry with me,” he says, speaking from a 
respectful distance, but with all his heart in his tones. 

“T am,” faintly ; “ and—you should not call me by my Christian 
name, without permission—J am not a parlour-maid !” 

_ This is a cruel stab. Tremaine winces, but wisely refrains from 
speech. 

“She cannot have been like me,” says Gwendoline, presently, still 
in a subdued voice. “Do say she wasn’t.” 

“T can’t,” despairingly, but still true to his colours, for which she 
secretly admires him. “I don’t know whether she was really a 
servant, or a princess in disguise. I only know she was the loveliest 
woman I ever saw, and that youand she are so alike, I should not 
know one from the other. But that you have led me to believe you 
have never been——” 

“TI do not care to be like—that sort of person,” interrupts she, 
hastily. 

“Tf you had seen her you would forgive me”—softly—*she was 
so beautiful—so sweet—so like yourself!” 

Gwendoline smiles. Turning to him, she extends a forgiving hand. 

“As she was so lovely, I pardon you,” she says graciously, and 
Tremaine, bending over the white fingers, presses upon them a 
grateful caress. Just before he takes his leave she says : 

“ By-the-by, are you going to the theatricals at Mrs. Gore-Palliser’s 
next week ?” 

“Are you?” cautiously. 

“T am going to act. I have only got a minor part, but I should 
like you to come and give me some slight applause.” 
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“T shall surely be there,” with considerable warmth. 

“ And, Sir Hilary,” calling to him mischievously as he reaches the 
door, “ you may bring a bouquet to throw at me; and, remember how 
I adore white flowers !” 

When he is gone she raises her hands to her head, and falls into 
an attitude expressive of the deepest inward research. 

“JT wonder,” murmurs she, anxiously, “where Hamper could have 
put that linen dress and that memorable cap and apron !” 

* * * * * 

The curtain has risen; the guests are all seated; every one is 
on the look-out for the first break-down. Mrs. Gore-Palliser, with 
her face wreathed in smiles, is secretly battling with a growing fear, 
and is in an agony of apprehension lest the eldest Miss Gore shall 
forget her part. All Miss Gore’s women-friends are in an agony lest 
she shouldn’t. . 

She does not, however, and the curtain falls upon a very successful 
first act in a drawing-room comedy. Universal applause follows; 
though Sir Hilary’s, who is disappointed at Gwendoline’s non-appear- 
ance, can scarcely be called animated. 

Five minutes pass away. The music, that fills up the interval, has 
ceased. Fans grow once more silent as the second act commences. 
The heroine (Miss Gore) is in her dressing-room, looking almost 
handsome in a priceless morning robe. A gentle soliloquy follows ; 
and then, from the wing, a maid, dressed in a quiet linen gown, 
a faultless cap, an irreproachable apron, glides slowly on to the 
stage. 

Sir Hilary’s heart stops beating. He half rises from his seat—is 
it Mrs. Wyndham’s servant, or Lady Gwendoline Primrose? He 
grows very pale—his eyes meet hers—and then all at once he knows. 

When the act is over and the curtain falls, he leaves the room, and 
going through an outer apartment pushes his way into the impromptu 
green-room. Finding Gwendoline there, with a slightly embarrassed 
expression upon her usually riante face, he draws her unresistingly 
into an adjoining room, and deliberately shuts the door. 

“Tt was you, then, all through,” his face white with agitation. 
“You were in Ireland the last time I was there. Oh! how I per- 
secuted Wyndham about you, and went half mad because I could 
learn nothing. My darling, why did you not tell me before ?” 

“Tell you what?” withdrawing her hand with a rather nervous 
laugh. “That I have been to Ireland in my time? And pray, Sir 
Hilary, who gave you permission to call me your ‘darling ’—you, a 
young man addicted to par——” 

“Do not jest now,” entreatingly. “You were at Mrs. Wyndham’s 
last autumn. I cannot be mistaken. Is it not so?” 
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“ You are so positive I do not dare to contradict you.” 

“But how was it? It is the most amazing thing! What induced 
you to take up such a part in real earnest ?” 

“Mind I do not commit myself, but I will suppose a case for you. 
Perhaps Georgie was in despair, because she had people coming to 
dinner and her own maid had deserted her; perhaps she had a good 
friend given to private theatricals, who undertook to save her from 
social extinction ; perhaps the good friend helped a certain gentleman 
to all she had of the best, and ”—archly—* got cruelly stared at for 
her pains! Oh! Sir Hilary, how badly you did behave.” 

Turning to a side-table, she takes up an open bottle of champagne, 
salver, and a glass, and haying filled the latter presents it to 
him, in due form. 

“Champagne, sir ?” she says demurely. 

“How it recalls everything,” exclaims he. Then, in a properly 
matter-of fact tone, taking the glass from her, he says, “ Thank you, 
I will drink—if you will allow me to pledge you.” 

“Under what name?” smiling. “Jemima Jane, or Lady 
Gwendoline Primrose ?” 

“Neither.” He has grown very grave, and somewhat pale and 
anxious. ‘Touching the wine with his lips he says, “I here pledge 
the future Lady Tremaine !” 

Gwendoline blushes generously, and involuntarily moves a few 
steps from him: and yet in spite of her evident emotion, a slight 
smile still hovers round her lips. 

“Are you sure you know to whom you are proposing?” she says, 
with an attempt at her old insouciance. ‘ Without this cap and apron 
I shall cease to be the heroine of Ballykillruddereen. Is it Mrs. 
Wyndham’s maid you love, or indeed myself ?” 

“How can I tell? They are both so blended in my brain. For 
the future (for your sake), all parlour-maids shall be precious in my 
sight.” 

“Oh no, I hope not,” says Gwendoline. Then, very softly, and 
with a charming smile, “Think how jealous, how wretched, that 
would make me.” 

“Then you accept me—you do, indeed, love me?” exclaims he 
eagerly, slipping his arm round her; and Gwendoline, with a 
glance, half shy, half tender, lays her hand in his. 
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Che French Bournemouth. 


You must go right down through the heart of France. You may 
turn aside, for a while, if you like, into royal Fontainebleau,—where 
you may wander down woodland glades, and lose yourself in forest 
tangles,—where you may listen to the strains of the band re-echoing 
through the Cour du Cheval Blanc, and dream of Francois Premier, 
whose initial letter still adorns the tall old red-brick chimneys of the 
palace of Diane de Poitiers, “Ja plus belle des savantes, la plus savante 
des belles,”—of Henry of Navarre and his fair Gabrielle,—of the royal 
lover James of Scotland and poor Madame Magdalaine,—of the fat 
carp fed here by the jewelled hands of the Grand Monarque,—of 
Christine of Sweden with her air du jolt gargon—of Monaldeschi’s 
tragic fate,—of Rousseau in his shabby clothes,—of Voltaire distracted 
from his literary labours by the pleasures of the Court,—of the prisoner 
Pope Pius VII. gazing out wistfully from yonder windows,—and, 
saddest scene of all, of the great Napoleon bidding farewell to his 
Vieille Garde, in silence, and in tears. Truly it is well to pause here 
a while, and renew old historic memories, whilst revelling in the fair 
green beauty of the present. 

But if you wish to reach Arcachon during the autumn, you must 
jog on presently. You have so much before you, as well as behind. 

After leaving Fontainebleau, you will probably have to change 
trains more than once. Montargis is a junction, and so is Gien, a 
melancholy looking spot as seen from the platform of the railway 
station, but famous for its pretty ware. Specimens of its porcelain 
stand along the line in the of shape grey water-jars, and even the 
railway sods seem to turn up a fine delicate-working clay. 

And now your course will wend westwards. It is all historical 
country. It was here that Joan of Are crossed the Loire to announce 
to Charles le Dauphin her divine mission. It was there that the 
armies of General Aurelles des Paladines, and of Von der Tann and of 
Prince Frederick Charles met face to face, in a series of bloody 
struggles. The ground is steeped in the blood of heroes, the very 
dust blows straight off a warrior’s grave. And yet yonder the Loire 
gleams and glistens calmly between its vine-hung banks. The one 
scene took place more than four hundred years ago, the other is not 
yet rubbed out of men’s minds by nine years of patient resolve and 
endeayour. And yet the vines blossom and bud, flower and fruit, 
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till they are ready for the winepress, and the whole laughing land 
grows golden with the ripening wheat—for all that “men must work, 
and women weep,” as Kingsley says somewhere. 

When we reached Orléans, it seemed to be once more in a state of 
siege. The réservistes were passing through the town. This event 
takes place every autumn. The whole town wasin a state of jubilant 
ecstasy. “ We shall be absolument like those maudits Prussiens,” 
say the honest bourgeois as they stand before their shop-doors to watch 
the gallant young soldiers go marching by. Our hotel, as we drive 
up to it, was all in confusion. The courtyard was full of soldiers. 
Their horses were stowed away in open sheds under the gallery that 
runs round the hotel. The troopers stood about cleaning their 
harness. Over the stones of the courtyard, the officers in their blue 
uniforms went clanging and clinking their swords and spurs. 

The landlady of the hotel (Hétel d’Orléans), however, was equal to 
the occasion. She came smiling forward, resplendent in black silk 
and lace. Her white hair was curled a /a Marquise, her rufiles fell 
over her plump dimpled hands. She conducted us up a twisting 
brown staircase. Our arrangements were soon made. Indeed the 
choice was limited, as the pick of the rooms seemed to be already 
appropriated by Messiewrs les Capitaines. 

We met some of the said heroes a little later at the table-d’héte. 
Their manners were good, somewhat empressées, but exceedingly 
courteous. To one another they were quiet and silent. After dessert, 
however, and when they had drunk some of the champagne which 
they then ordered, we heard that their tongues had been loosened. 

As for ourselves, instead of champagne we sallied forth to see the 
town. It was dark, of course, but the stars were shining softly, and 
the air was pure and clear. Besides which all the shops were open, 
and lights were set in almost every window. The bowrgeois were 
communicative to a degree. This one told us of the skirmishes that 
daily took place outside the gates; that one of the cartloads of dead 
and wounded that came continually streaming through the street. 
Here, a widow mourned her husband; there, a father wept for his 
young sons. It was one long story of the suffering and sorrow of that 
winter of 1870-71. 

By the morning light, however, life looked brighter. From their 
own fair river, these good Orléanists seemed to have taken a lesson. 
Sons and husbands may have died nine years ago, but all the same, 
the world must go on, the pdtisserte must be crisp and tempting, the 
ribbons and gloves so arranged as to steal the money out of the pockets 
of the passers-by. The bronze statue of Joan of Arc glistened in the 
sunshine. Here she rides en cavalier, helmet and breastplate all com- 
plete. There is a prettier statue of her in front of the Mairie. 

E 2 
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There she stands with folded hands and lifted eyes. This is the work 
of Princess Marie d’Orléans, and was presented to the town by Louis 
Philippe. 

The other objects of interest at Orléans are the houses of Diane de 
Poitiers, Agnes Sorel, and Frangois Premier. But we had hardly 
time to give more than a passing glance to each, being bound that 
evening for Tours. 

Here, at the famous Hotel de Univers, a real French welcome 
awaited us. It was midnight when we reached it, but the people 
were all on the alert. The passages were lighted. Wax candles 
were burning in our rooms, a dainty little supper was laid out on a 
table, there was even a fire blazing on the hearth. How pleasant it 
all looked after the darkness without ! 

Well, we warmed, and fed, and rested ourselves, and the next 
morning were fresh for our sight-seeing. It was a bright, crisp, sun- 
shiny day, with a taste of autumn in the air, and a touch of autumn 
on the reddening trees. The fruit-stalls are bright with ruddy 
fruit. The streets are alive with noise. Everything groups itself 
naturally. It is like passing through a picture-gallery. Here comes 
a priest in his flapping black robes. He bows courteously to the 
passers-by. Yonder is a swwr de charité listening attentively to the 
tale of a dark-faced woman in a stiff white cap. The seuwr de charité 
wears a white cap too, with flapping ends. Her thick stuff dress 
is warm and comfortable, her apron is blue as well as her dress, 
and her bare hands look warm and rosy. She has a nice, cheery, 
clever face. We see it under her tunnel of a cap, as she too hurries 
past us. The people at the fruit-stall round the corner look up and 
smile at her. She smiles back in return. Evidently she is a favourite. 

We make our way towards St. Martin. There is the cathedral 
also to be seen, but something arrests our steps as we go along the 
streets. It is a sound as of feet tramping, of flags swaying, of 
officers’ voices encouraging their troops. “ Réservistes,” we murmur 
to each other ; but we are mistaken. These soldiers serve no earthly 
king; they fight only for “ Christ’s Church Militant here in earth.” 

We draw back to let these soldiers pass. They are Norman 
peasants, most of them, on their way back from a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. The procession is a striking one. First come two banners 
borne by cherubic boys. Next are the women, in two long rows, 
walking single file at the edges of the street. The priests are 
between the lines. They march to and fro, encouraging their flock, 
and singing with all their might and main. The men followed in 
single file also. Lastly came the clergy of the town who had gone 
out to meet the pilgrims, and to receive presents of rosaries. Each 
of them, men, women, and priests alike, wore wound about their 
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shoulders, or tied round their waists, a heavy, carved, big-beaded 
rosary from Lourdes. Most of the women were in black, with long 
cloaks and hoods. 

The moment the procession had gone past, a troop of cavalry came 
dashing across from a side street. Their swords and helmets caught 
the morning sunlight, their horses’ hoofs clanked on the pavement. 
It must be owned they presented a far gayer spectacle than that of 
the poor pilgrims just gone by. They, for the most part, looked 
weary, and dusty, and exhausted. 

We pursued our way to St. Martin, but neither of this edifice, nor 
of the cathedral, do I mean to say one word. For two very good 
reasons. First, because no words of mine could describe their glories, 
and secondly because all that can be done in the way of words haa 
been done already by Murray, Joanne, Bradshaw, &e. Also—dare I 
confess it?—I wanted chiefly to see the streets, the people, the 
humours of the town. 

The streets are well kept and well paved. The shops look 
flourishing, the houses comfortable. The people are small, but 
active, and bright, and cheery. They have dark eyes for the most 
part, and pleasant, smiling faces. The women wear neat little white 
caps with a lace quilling. These are different to the caps worn in 
other parts of France. Some of the richer ladies set bows of satin in 
their caps. The children wear coloured rosettes in their hair, and 
little hoods and cloaks like their mothers. As for the humours of the 
place, these to-day seem to consist in pilgrimages. 

We came upon our friends again near the railway station. The 
procession was disbanded now, the pilgrims were trafficking in 
bread and fruit. A tall young priest stood on some steps by the 
station. He waved his hand energetically, he fluttered a number of 
pink railway tickets ; he was doing his best to summon his lagging 
recruits, but they, alas! paid him but little attention. He was like 
a shepherd whose flock will not heed his voice. Every now and 
then, he would dash out into the throng, and bring back triumphant 
some hopelessly dilatory sheep. He was eager, bright, good-tempered 
about it all. He even found time to speak to us, to answer our 
questions, at any rate. “Such a pilgrimage—was it not beautiful ? 
Sixteen hundred men and women from Sens in Normandy. There 
were to have been two thousand of them, but some were prevented 
from joining. And then, what a journey they had, wn temps mag- 
nifique till yesterday, when the bon Dieu sent some showers upon 
the thirsty earth. Nor had there been any accidents, any contretemps. 
All had gone well. Only three persons had fallen out of the ranks 
during the whole time. They had started last week: they hoped to 
be home again at Sens to-morrow night” (his face glowed with 
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enthusiasm, his eager hands played with his rosary). “Ah! there 
is that bonne Angélique Latour struggling with the crowd ” (another 
rush, culminating in the rescue of a panting but somewhat dis- 
hevelled pilgrim). “ Yes, vraiment ces dames should see Lourdes— 
I, Jacques Courbé, cwré, will pray for their conversion.” The con- 
versation became spasmodic, other priests came up; sundry grunts 
and groans were heard behind the station, the train was getting 
ready, but whether in the end it took all the sixteen hundred 
pilgrims back to Sens in Normandy that night, is, I think, doubtful. 
It was certain that several big-beaded rosaries were still to be seen 
in the streets of Tours. 

The next day we drove out to Plessis les Tours. “It was a delicious 
sunny morning, while the dews yet cooled and perfumed the air ”— 
but I cannot finish the quotation, for “the dark and multiplied 
battlements” of which Sir Walter Scott writes are there no longer. 
Still there is much to be seen. The red-brick tower stands out 
against the sky. Within it are an audience-hall and other rooms, 
and a staircase besides leading to an upper chamber. It was here 
that Louis XI. imprisoned his young son Charles. Bad son, worse 
father, false king, trembling bigot; still here, for once, his cruel plans 
were defeated. Louis hoped, no doubt, that a prolonged captivity 
might injure his son’s health, but the boy grew apace among the 
marshy plains of Plessis. And nothing could stunt his young 
expanding mind. By his prison window he made and studied his 
Kriegspiel. Like Alexander, he sighed for other lands to conquer ; 
indeed, his brief kingship was not altogether unlike that of the 
Macedonian monarch. In the few five years of his reign he first 
won, then lost, the kingdom of Naples. Presently he gained a 
victory over an Italian army four times as strong as his own. Besides 
all which, he was, as Comines says, “st bon qwil n’était pas possible 
de voir meilleure créature.” He was setting his house in order 
when the summons came. It was then, perhaps, that the effects of 
his early captivity told upon his constitution. He died at the age of 
twenty-eight in the Chateau d’Amboise hard by. So Louis had his 
revenge. Only perhaps he did not know of it. 

There were other prisoners at Plessis besides the boy Charles. 
There was the Cardinal de la Balue, at one time the favourite 
minister of Louis XI., but shut up here presently for betraying his 
master’s secrets to Charles of Burgundy. Then there was Louis 
himself, a self-made prisoner, praying before his hat in the chapel 
yonder ; a trembling fanatic, dreading the darkness, cowering before 
a shadow, and yet finding comfort in the leaden images hung round 
his head. But fate pursued him even here. He died at Plessis in 
1483, a mean, miserable, despicable creature. 
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‘Quentin Durward’ is glowing with descriptions of Plessis les 
Tours. As we sat in the sunshine on the grass, feasting upon some 
such pruneausz de Tours as the fair Jacqueline brought in to the 
starving Scottish archer, it seemed almost easier to realise the 
chateau as it was in the days of its glory, when a Court resided 
within its walls,—with the king alternately holding consultations with 
the astrologer Galeotti Martivalle, and sending orders to the exe- 
cutioner Tristan l’Hermitte at his residence in the Rue de Brigounet, 
which is still standing ;—with poor deformed Princess Joan passing 
down the corridors in her vest of pale green silk, and followed by her 
beautiful cousin Isabelle de Croye ;—with all the glitter and pomp 
and noise and rough life of those times—than it is to understand it 
as it is now, a ruined, deserted fortress, standing all alone amid 
solitary marshy plains. But a witch of Endor was at hand. 

She seemed to start up out of the ground. Or else she issued out 
of one of the crannies of the old crumbling walls. We had certainly 
had the place all to ourselves hitherto. She was a polite witch, 
however. She waited patiently till our luncheon was over. Then 
she pounced upon us. She was the custode of the place, she said. 
Nothing could be understood without her explanations. We laughed 
a little, and submitted. She led the way up the stairs. To her, the 
moyen dge was indifferent. “ Yes—it was in this appartement thai 
Louis XI. imprisoned his son. It was done out of jealousy.” She 
knew all about it, but she did not care. What was of importance 
was,—that Gambetta had come there one day, some nine years ago. 
He had mounted to this room, he had admired the view from the 
windows, he had presented her with a france piece. “ Tenez, voyez, 
mesdames,” she cried, producing the said keepsake from under her 
brown throat. No girl could have been prouder of her sweetheart’s 
first love-token. 

Gambetta had come again to Plessis. He was accompanied this 
time by Jules Favre. Were they thinking of restoring the old chateau 
for the uses of the Republic? It was about the time that Gambetta 
took his voyage to Bordeaux in a balloon. Perhaps his mind, too, 
was being exercised in loftier flights still. Anyhow, with regard to 
Plessis, his dreams fell flat. For Monsieur Jules Favre the old witch did 
not care. Gambetta was her hero, her god. “ C'est un brave homme,” 
she cried rapturously. “J/ ne fait pas de mal. Il n'est pas emprété 
celui la, allez.” She was a devoted Gambettist, heart and soul. 

' But the short autumn day was drawing to a close. The sun began 
to sink over the grey marshy plains. Poor young Prince Charles 
must have seen many such sunsets from his prison-window. Better 
fare than his, perchance, awaited us. The dinner at the Univers 
vied with Quentin Durward’s breakfast chez Monsieur Picrre. Here, 
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too, “ there was a Pdté de Perigord, over which a gastronome would 
wish to live and die.” Here, too, “there was a delicate ragout, with 
just that petit point de Vail which Gascons love, and Scotchmen do 
not hate.” Here, too, “ there was, besides, a delicate ham, which had 
once supported a noble wild boar in the neighbouring woods of 
Montrichart.” There was bread also—some of those delicious boules 
of which Quentin Durward makes mention, and wine besides, which, if 
not quite “ Vin de Beaume,” did equally well for women’s palates. 
For all these dainties we only paid the small sum of four francs 
apiece. It was our farewell to Tours, and surely it was a fitting one. 

The next morning saw us winding away through sunny and 
smiling Touraine. The golden autumn light was streaming down 
over the vineyards and orchards. The people were at work everywhere, 
gleaning, gathering, carrying. Their houses were wreathed with 
garlands of grapes, or hung round with great yellow pumpkins. It 
was a regular Bacchanalia. The children lay half drunk on the ground. 
Their fathers and mothers laughed, and sang, and danced. Now we 
crossed the Cher. Still the same scene, the same people, the same 
vineyards, the same houses perched about among the trees. So we 
go southwards towards the sea. 

After passing Poitiers and Angouléme, names familiar to English 
ears, the face of the country seems to change somewhat. The vineyards 
become scarcer, the orchards and gardens are fewer. Here and there 
we see a struggling maritime pine, but he is a lonely fellow as yet. 
A fresh salt air comes biting in through the open windows, puffs of 
sand go flying past the rushing train. It is a pretty country still, 
rocky a little, and wooded a great deal, with tall rows of poplars 
fringing every road. But the luscious sweetness, the golden glory 
of the garden of France is gone. 

Not a trace of it was to be seen at Bordeaux, where we woke up 
the next morning. Uneasy had been our slumbers, owing to the 
persistent attentions of a swarm of mosquitoes, the first we had as 
yet encountered. Uneasy also was our waking, for the rain came 
pouring down in torrents. The scene from the hotel windows was 
not captivating. Bordeaux is a big, ugly, sprawling city, and as far 
as one looked one could see nothing but damp roofs, wet streets, 
people bustling and hustling one another, and shabby fiacres driving 
wildly in every direction. Presently we too entered a fiacre, and 
began to drive about the streets. We went down the Place des 
Quinconces, and across the Gironde, then we turned back, and came 
along the docks. This was a curious sight. Such a forest of masts! 
Such a tangle of flags, and nationalities! Here was an American 
ship fitting out. Yonder was one bound for the French colonies. 
Closer at hand, was a great lumbering thing, with a Union Jack 
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flying, and a host of jolly tars jumping in and out, pulling and 
hauling the great grape-stained barrels and hogsheads. Our breasts 
warmed at the sight. All the vessels were laden with wine, princi- 
pally with that kind known in England under the generic term 
of claret. 

There were other sights to be seen, so we were told, notably 
a mummy-show in a crypt below St. Michel. But we felt too damp 
and dejected for such an encounter. “Take us back to the hotel,” 
we cried to our conducteur. “Take us on to Arcachon,” we mur- 
mured to the train, as we passed the railway station. 

Surely we had chosen wisely. The clouds began to lift as we 
steamed out of Bordeaux. Very soon the rain ceased, the sun came 
out, the sky grew blue again, the earth began to smile once more. 
The vines lifted their wet branches, the river ran and sparkled, the 
birds began to twitter, a purple butterfly flew over a field of maize— 
then—all of a sudden we entered the Landes country. . . . 

It was like passing from summer to winter, from riches to poverty, 
from love to coldness, this sudden passage into that strange sombre 
land of sand and thorn. The ground was covered with a thick 
grey dust, out of which some prickly shrubs reared their stunted 
heads. Nothing grew. Nothing flourished. Nothing ever budded 
or blossomed. Not a house, nor a cottage, broke the dull monotony 
of its barren desolateness. Every now and then we passed some 
shepherd on stilts, watching his “few sheep in this wilderness.” 
Poor, lean, miserable things they were, and yet, no doubt, they 
were lovely in his eyes. Sometimes he would be flying after them, 
on his wooden legs, at others, he would be resting on a super- 
numerary third leg, peaceably engaged in knitting stockings. On 
such an elevated tripod, and clad in majestic sheepskin garments, 
he is “ monarch of all he surveys.” But like other monarchs, like 
the Pin des Landes, which we passed just now, with its bark pierced, 
and its resin-pot attached, like the poet whom Théophile Gautier 
compared to the Pine, his life is one of lonely self-abnegation. The 
Goliaths he must overcome are within him, not without. 


“On ne voit en passant par les Landes désertes, 
Vrai Saharah francais, poudré de sable blanc, 
Surgir de Vherbe séche, et des flaques d’eaux vertes, 


D’autre arbre que le pin, avec sa plaie au flanc. 
* * * * * 


Sans regretter son sang qui coule, goutte a goutte, 
Le pin verse son baume, et sa séve qui bout, 
Et se tient toujours droit sur le bord de la route, 
Comme un soldat blessé qui veut mourir débout,— 
Le poéte est ainsi dans les Landes du monde.” 
T. Gautier. 
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It was Saturday afternoon. The train stopped at all the small 
stations on the line. The country people get out, and march 
away along the wet roads. The women wear gaily coloured hand- 
kerchiefs twisted round their dark heads. The men are in blouses 
and bérets. They carry their marketings with them. It is like 
Saturday afternoon in England. 

The country grows prettier as we near Arcachon. We pass 
through great black forests, full of tall trees with plume-like heads. 
Yet they are all of comparatively recent growth, most of them having 
been planted by order of Napoleon III. These forests of firs shelter 
Arcachon from the south and easterly winds, and render its climate 
mild in winter. 

The sun was setting as our train drew up at the little station. 
Great red flames lit up the sky, the woods were all ablaze, the sea 
was burning away, too, in tender opal lights. Not that Arcachon is 
in any wise beautiful. There are no snow-clad peaks, no gleaming 
glaciers, not even any foaming billowy waves to be found here. In 
fact, there is nothing at all, except the sea, and the sky, and the black 
woods, and sandhills on either side. Nevertheless, when the sunset 
flames light up the woods, as they did to-night, when the stars 
sprinkle the sky, when every sandheap glistens like a pyramid of 
diamonds, when the sea pulsates softly like to the breathing of a 
little child asleep, there is something better than beauty about it all. 
It is like the tender grace on the face of some fond and familiar 
friend. 

The next day (Sunday) woke to the sound of many bells. From 
yonder tall white spire they came clanging, at five o'clock, at six, at 
seven. At five o'clock, the world was still all soft and misty, all dim and 
undefined. At six, the sky was brightening, the trees were stirring, 
the wood-pigeons were flying, the sea was heaving uneasily. At 
seven, the sun was already high above the Horizon, some French ladies 
were coming back from early mass, Anatole and Joseph, in the salon 
hard by, were performing their steps over the polished wooden floor. 
It was a sudden plunge back into day and its duties. 

The English service is held in the Casino up yonder among the 
trees. This building is of Moorish architecture, and certainly seems 
somewhat out of place pitched up there among the pines. But the 
good Arcachon people have a predilection in favour of the Mauresque. 
At the railway station there is a wonderful restawrant, half pagoda, 
half mosque, with a flight of painted steps, and three verandahs 
running round it. But it is dear in the sight of the Arcachonois, 
who here do love to congregate, most especially on a Sunday. The 
women bring their babies, the men their pipes, they all drink coffee, 
eat ices, and gossip. 
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As for ourselves, having seen this wonderful sight, we turned back 
again to the shore. How still and quiet it all is here. Not a sound 
is heard save the low gurgling of the sea, as it throbs to and fro. 
Broad swathes of colour are lying on its surface. The rocks to the 
right are bathed in sunshine. On the left the pine-trees stand up 
straight and tall. The dear little town lies in front of them, with all 
its many-coloured roofs and chimneys. The slender white spire of 
the Eglise Notre Dame crowns the whole. 

So we sit there a while, sunning ourselves, and dreaming. 

Presently some children begin to paddle in the water. Their 
innocent laughter and shrill sweet voices break upon our reverie. A 
dark-eyed girl goes by paddling a canoe. She looks back, and laughs, 
and shakes her head to some one who is watching her yonder among 
the rocks. From thence also a pleasure-boat is putting off. The 
freight is a gay one. The people chatter, clatter, tumble into each 
other’s laps. The sailors give a push. They spring into the boat. 
Then they row off to the tune of the rippling waters, and the 
rhythm of the swaying rowlocks. They wend their course towards 
the oyster-farm. 

We move too. The glowing autumn day grows fresh towards its 
close. The sun is sinking. The dunes grow dark. ‘The sea is 
flecked with many colours, as though it had donned Joseph’s coat. 
A little rough wind begins to blow over the face of the waters. But 
the long narrow street is all warm and sheltered still. It has become 
the fashionable promenade too. From the pagoda among the trees 
the people have brought their pipes, and their babies, and their still 
unended gossip. But there are grander people besides. There are 
fine Bordeaux ladies in frills and trailing dresses, with Paris bonnets 
and parasols. There are officers in blue and gold, with baggy red 
trousers. There is the matre himself, in a suit of white jean, with 
a Panama hat to match. Then come more babies, and pipes, and 
embroidered Sunday caps. What a noise they keep up with their 
honest out-spoken French tongues ! 

All of a sudden, there is a pause. All of a sudden, the gossiping 
groups draw back, and are silent. What has happened? People 
say, don’t they? when a sudden silence falls on a hitherto noisy 
world, that an angel is passing through their midst. Well, this is no 
angel—only the next best thing to it—only a good brave man, who 
has saved France in her hour of need. So the people murmur round 
me, baring their heads as they speak. 

It is no angel to look at, certainly. It is not even M. Gambetta 
with his leonine glances, nor Maréchal MacMahon with his soldierly 
bearing. No, it is only an old, old man in spectacles, and a tightly 
buttoned coat, who walks by, leaning on the arm of his friend, 
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M. de Sainte-Hilaire. But it is M. Thiers, as the people know well 
enough—it is their own “ petit Adolphe,” who has rendered so many 
services to their country. They do not press round him in vulgar 
English fashion, they do not attempt to stop, or to follow him, but 
they gaze after him with glances of respectful admiration. And these 
reach his heart evidently, for on the top of his hotel-steps he stops, 
takes off his hat, and smiles his thanks to the crowd at his feet. The 
hotel people were properly proud of entertaining such a guest. 

M. Thiers receives visitors every afternoon. He is glad to welcome 
strangers to his salon. Madame de G offered to present us, 
“Only it must be at once,” she said; “to-morrow, if possible, for 
M. Thiers leayes Arcachon in a day or two.” Accordingly, on the 
morrow we were ready. The ex-president received us most graciously. 
“He had always,” he said, “a warm spot in his heart for English 
ladies. They are so intelligent, so discreet, so self-controlled. He 
knew England well. The last time he had visited it, had been for 
the funeral of the Queen Marie Amélie. He hoped some day France 
might have a monarchy and a constitution similar to that of England. 
For after all,” he added, with a sudden flash behind the spectacles, 
“France is but passing through now, just the same strata of politics 
as you yourselves endured during the Cromwellian era. And she 
will come out triumphant as England has done. I do not despair— 
I do not despair.” And then the conversation drifted away from 
history and politics, to Mdme. Thiers, and her needlework ; to Malle. 
Dosne, and the beauties of Arcachon; to flowers, books, photographs. 
Some portraits of the ex-president were produced, one of which he 
gave to us, having previously signed and dated it. Thus the 
interview was ended, of which we carried. away so many gracious 
memories. So that, when scarcely a year later, one came to us in 
the far north, as we sat among the purple heather, and told us 
M. Thiers was dead, we felt we had lost a friend indeed. 

There are two distinct towns at Arcachon, each of them enjoying 
the supremacy of a season. The summer town is on the shore. This 
is for the bathing folk. Little sheds like sentry-boxes stand before 
each house. These are the machines for dressing and undressing. 
All day long, and half the night too, people may be seen swimming 
about in the silvery sea—for the French bathe at all hours, and it 
certainly does not seem to disagree with them. The winter town 
is among the pine-trees and sandhills. It consists chiefly of wooden 
chalets, built in various styles, some Swiss, some Chinese, some like 
Indian bungalows. Their roofs are generally painted red, which, 
with the yellow sandheaps, and the dark shadows of the pines, form 
a fine glow of colour. This is the invalid’s resort. 

There is not very much to do at Arcachon. Perhaps that is one 
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of the charms of the place. If you are very actively inclined, you 
can ascend Le Buet, from whence you will get a fine view of the 
rolling Atlantic. If you care for boating, you will be better off still, 
for all day long gay little pleasure-boats scud about the bay in the 
sunshine. They will take you over to the lighthouse, to the Bassin, 
to the oyster-farm. This last is a curious sight. In the great salt 
tanks you will see the oysters in various stages, from the little green 
babies to the old greybeards. More than a thousand fishermen are 
employed at this industry, and the Arcachon oysters are now highly 
esteemed in various parts of France. If you have a taste for fishing, 
that will be easily gratified here, as the bay is full of soles, red and 
grey mullet, and a kind of sardine, which the fishermen call royan. 
The mullet-spearing by torchlight is very picturesque, and on a calm 
night the sailors may often be induced to take a stranger or two out 
with them. “Just for pleasure—not for money,” they will say, 
resolutely clasping their hands behind their backs. For the country- 
folk here are a more amiable and independent race than the money- 
grubbing people of the Riviera. There “nothing for nothing” is the 
motto; and the invalid and stranger are looked upon but as so many 
“sheep for the shearers.” Here the stranger is welcome to all: 
pine breezes, sea air, warmth, sunshine, renewed health. There is 
also said to be game in the surrounding woods for the sportsman, and 
chiens de chasse may not unfrequently be seen prowling about the 
shore after sunset. So that Arcachon is not absolutely destitute of 
distractions, even for those most bored of beings, les messiewrs. 

For quieter things, there are walks and drives without end through 
the pine-woods. Here you may investigate more closely into the 
production of resin. Every tree is tapped, and has its little brown 
pot attached to its bark. The white gummy substance comes trickling 
down. When one pot is full, it is instantly replaced by another, as 
if any of the resin drops upon the ground it is wasted. The season 
begins in February, and finishes in November. The résiniers get 
five sous a tree. They have sometimes more than a hundred trees to 
watch. 

And then, on you will go through the forest. The shadows of the 
trees fall on the undergrowth, and down the white road along which 
you are driving. The dragon-flies flit by, the grasshoppers leap, a 
crow calls to his mate, the ground is strewed with a carpet of pine- 
needles. Everywhere there is a delicious smell of fir-trees, a taste of 
the sea in the air, a breath of sunshine in the very shadows. Pre- 
sently the trees will part a little. You will see between the low 
branches the gleaming blue sea, the tall white spire of Notre Dame. 
You turn your horses’ heads; you go back past the Protestant ceme- 
tery, where the beloved dead have no grass to cover their graves, but 
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are laid to rest beneath the shifting sandheaps. You get into a 
more familiar part of the forest. Yonder is Baron Rapp’s villa, all 
white and red; here is the chateau of the Comte Ch. de C——, with 
its garden of waving pampas grass. Further on are the chalets, 
glowing in the westerly sun. How blue the sea is; how cloudless is 
the sky! What fine tones of colour; what subtle modulations of 
sound! One almost seems to hear a grand triumphal song of praise 
burst forth from all those pines. 

You will not hear finer music if you go to the Chapelle on Sundays. 
But there is something there, even more touching than music. The 
Chapelle is the oldest building in Arcachon, and here, from time 
immemorial, the fishermen, and the fishermen’s friends, were wont 
to hang up their votive offerings. That chapel to the left is full of 
them—ropes that had saved a man’s life, a life-buoy that had held 
up a sailor till rescue came, a lump of rock on which a ship was 
wrecked, a grappling-iron from the Gulf of Mexico with this inscrip- 
tion engraved on it, “ Offert par la reconnaissance Zulme Balion, lan 
1840,” all brought here, and laid before God’s altar as acts of thanks- 
giving. But the most touching gift of all is a pair of well-used 
crutches, hung up on high, and bearing the simple words, “ Dinaux 
Jeune, 1876.” A woman came up the aisle as we were looking at 
them ; a little toddling child was by her side. She bowed and knelt 
beneath the crutches; she taught the little girl how to cross herself. 
The mother’s face wore a look of chastened anguish; the child’s frock 
was black. What had they to do with Dinaux Jeune? Has he gone 
where sorrow, and sickness, and crutches, are no more? 

Arcachon has only been known as a watering-place for the last 
thirty years. Since the opening of the railway, however, it has sud- 
denly sprung into popularity. It has much in its favour. Living is 
cheap here. Existence is delightful. Educational advantages can be 
obtained by a couple of hours’ journey to Bordeaux, which will also 
fulfil all requirements of dressmaking and millinery. The French 
come here mostly in the summer. The English seem to prefer the 
winter season. Some come but for a time, then spread their wings 
and fly off to Pau, or Biarritz, or beyond the Pyrenees into Spain. 
And some, alas! fly further away still, straining upwards, upwards— 
till “a cloud receives them out of our sight,” and all that is left to us, 
of them, on earth, is the sandheap among the hollows, where the 
crickets sing all day long, and the sea-waves waft a requiem from 
their blue depths beyond the pine-trees. 














Cwo Presidents of Magdalen. 
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Tue stranger who enters Oxford from the railway-station can form 
little idea of the gratifying surprise which awaited the traveller in 
the old coaching days, when the approach to the “City of Spires” 
was over Magdalen Bridge. Waynflete’s beautiful College, with its 
exquisitely graceful tower rising by the side of the bridge over the 
Cherwell, caused an exclamation of delight as the coach swept by into 
the glorious High Street. Oxford owed much to the first impression 
made by the College of Saint Mary Magdalen. 

Magdalen Tower is a very conspicuous object in the distant views 
of Oxford, and from many points appears embowered in the trees of 
“‘Maudlin’s learned grove.”* Though Mr. Dallaway says, “It is 
traditionally known that this tower was planned by the aspiring 
genius of Cardinal Wolsey, and was his first essay in a science which 
he well understood, and practised with extraordinary magnificence,” 
the college records afford no evidence confirmatory of the tradition. 
The tower was six years in building, and was completed in 1498, in 
which year Wolsey was elected bursar of the college. 


“It is said, the bursar made use of violent means to supply himself from 
the college treasury with the money necessary to carry on the building; 
but the charge must have no foundation, since, though so heinous an 
offence, yet it never was, as we find, objected to him by his enemies. It is 
likely, says Dr. Fiddes, if he did use any forcible means to come into the 
treasury, he apprehended himself unjustly opposed, contrary to some 
previous trust which the society had reposed in him, wherein, yet they 
might think it convenient, by reason of the growing unexpected expenses 
of the building, that he should be restrained. Upon the whole, the most 
candid way of judging is to consider that noble structure as an early 
instance of Wolsey’s great and enterprising mind, and, we may add, of his 
good taste in architecture.” f 


If our readers are satisfied that this is “the most candid way of 
judging,” we can have no objection, merely reminding them that 
though the great Cardinal was fellow and bursar of the college 
during the building of the tower, and though it is traditionally called 
* “To hunt for Truth in Maudlin’s learned grove.” 
Pope, Imit. Hor. Epist, II, ii. 57, 
+ ‘ Anecdotes of the Arts in England,’ p. 80. 
{ ‘Biographia Britannica,’ art. Wolsey. 
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“ Wolsey’s Tower,” there is no direct evidence of his having been its 
designer or architect. A pleasing custom in connection with this 
tower is that of the choir ascending to the top on May morning at 
five o’clock and chanting a Latin hymn; a custom erroneously sup- 
posed to have originated in a requiem for the soul of Henry VII., who 
was the reigning monarch at the time of its erection. But the archi- 
tectural beauties of Magdalen, her fair lawns and shady walks, may be 
safely left to the reader to visit, and we can promise that there will be 
no disappointment. ‘There is a stillness in her cloisters, and a look of 
learned ease, which can hardly be described. The very deer in her 
park look worthy of the shafts of the “Queen of archery.” The 
fritillaries which dapple her pleasant meadows hang their heads with 
more than ordinary classic elegance ; and who ever saw the autumnal 
glories of the Virginian creeper in greater beauty than in the 
cloistered court of Magdalen? Loyalty to Church and State has 
ever distinguished the Society of St. Mary Magdalen, and their noble 
protest against arbitrary tyranny on a memorable occasion was one of 
the first steps to the foundation of that constitutional liberty which 
we now so happily enjoy. ‘Too late, indeed, to save his throne, did 
the misguided monarch hasten to amend his unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the Society of Magdalen, but not too late to witness the 
spirited resistance of the President and Fellows rewarded by a full 
restoration to their privileges, rights, and immunities. It is said that 
when the Duke of Wellington entered Oxford as Chancellor, he 
inquired of his companion, the late Mr. Wilson Croker, what was the 
structure on his right hand, pointing to the long wall which connects 
the tower with the rest of the college. ‘That is the wall which 
James IT. ran his head against,” was the answer.* For the authenticity 
of this repartee we cannot vouch, but the incident to which it refers 
will be ever memorable in the annals of Magdalen. Though so well 
known, a brief recapitulation of some of the details of the story may 
not be unacceptable, as it will introduce to the reader the name of 
one of those “Two Presidents of Magdalen ” whom we design to com- 
memorate in this paper. 

In March 1687 the Presidentship of the college having become 
vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Clarke, due notice was given in the 
college chapel for the election of a successor on the 15th of the 
ensuing month, conformably to the statutes. King James, how- 
ever, thought it a fitting opportunity to test that absolute power 
which had already stretched his prerogative beyond law, by 
issuing a letter mandatory, through Lord Sunderland, to the 
Fellows, requiring them to elect a Mr. Anthony Farmer, and dis- 
pensing with any custom or statute which stood in the way. To 

* Murray’s ‘Handbook of Berks, Bucks, and Oxon.’ 
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this a temperate and loyal answer was returned, stating, without any 
allusion to the King’s dispensing power, that Mr. Farmer was 
ineligible, as he had not been a fellow either of this or New College, 
as indispensably required by the statutes, and that, moreover, he had 
shown himself indifferent to all religious and moral principle, and was 
unfit in other respects to be their President; and humbly praying 
that his Majesty would either leave them to a discharge of their duty 
and conscience according to his late most gracious Toleration, and to 
their Founder's statutes, or to recommend such a person as might be 
more serviceable to his Majesty and to the college. The letter man- 
datory was not delivered to the Vice-president and Fellows till the 
11th of April, and, having received no answer to their petition,* they 
met on the 13th of April, adjourned to the 14th, and afterwards to 
the 15th, being the last day limited by the statutes for the election 
of the President ; and having still received no answer (except a verbal ' 
one by the Rev. Dr. Smith, one of the fellows, from Lord Sunder- 
land, President of the Council, which was “that his Majesty expected 
to be obeyed”), they proceeded to the election, having all, except two, 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Charnock, received the sacrament and taken 
the oath prescribed by the statutes. It may be mentioned that 
Charnock was an avowed Roman Catholic, and was executed in the 
following reign for high treason. He had delivered the letter man- 
datory to the college. The election fell upon the Rev. John Hough, 
who is stated in the register of the proceedings to be “a gentleman 
of liberality and firmness, who, by the simplicity and purity of his 
moral character, by the mildness of his disposition, and the happy 
temperament of his virtues, and many good qualities, had given every 
one reason to expect that he would be a distinguished ornament to 
the college and the whole university.” No time was lost in pre- 
senting the newly elected President to the Visitor, the Bishop of 
Winchester (the well-known Dr. Peter Mews), for on the next day 
(April 16) one of the senior fellows accompanied him to Farnham 
Castle, with a certificate that all formalities had duly been complied 
with, and he was immediately sworn in President of Magdalen. He 
returned the following day to Oxford, and was solemnly installed in 
the chapel. Notice was sent to the Visitor on the 17th by Lord 
Sunderland, at the King’s command, not to admit Mr. Hough, but the 
reply was “he had already done it the day before, as he was directed by 
the statute of the Founder.” The alacrity of Bishop Mews to assist the 
college is very significant. The King could hardly doubt his personal 
fidelity, for he had appeared in actual service for his Majesty at the 
battle of Sedgmoor, where, Echard tells us, he “ performed singular 

* The late Dr. Routh used to say that it was believed Sunderland never 
presented it. 

VoL. LYII. F 
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service in the management of the great guns,” or, as we are elsewhere 
informed, he commanded the artillery ! 

This proceeding of the college brought down the displeasure of the 
King. In vain were applications made in their behalf by themselves, 
by the Visitor (the Bishop of Winchester), and by the Duke of 
Ormond, the Chancellor of the University. They were summoned to 
appear by deputation in the newly erected Court of “his Majesty’s 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes” at Whitehall. 

The plea urged on the present occasion was to the same purport 
as their former statement, and though it was clearly shown that Mr. 
Farmer’s vicious life, besides his ineligibility on other grounds, 
rendered him unfit for the office of President, Mr. (now Dr.) Hough’s 
election was declared void, and a mandate issued for a new one, not, 
however, recommending Mr. Farmer, as the Ministry had found the 
objections to his moral character too powerful, but desiring the college 
to appoint Dr. Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, a creature of the 
Court, and an open professor of Popery. 

The college resisted this second command with equal firmness, and 
on the additional ground that the office was now full, and Dr. Hough 
had acquired a personal interest in it as his freehold. So bent, 
however, was the King upon his project, that he went to Oxford in 
September to enforce his mandate. He was accompanied by Lord 
Sunderland and others, amongst whom was the celebrated William 
Penn, the Quaker. The King arrived at Christ Church, of which 
Parker was Dean, and summoned the Fellows to attend him. A 
petition couched in humble and loyal terms was tendered to his 
Majesty by the Fellows on their knees. This petition the King 
repeatedly refused to accept, in language of the grossest kind. They 
were desired to go back to their chapel and elect the Bishop of 
Oxford, “or else you must expect to feel the weight of my hand.” 
They did retire to their chapel, but now, in addition to their obligation 
to the statutes, they urged the impossibility of compliance, through 
the positive oath they had taken. Penn went down to Magdalen, 
but upon hearing the statement of their case he was satisfied that 
they could not comply without a breach of their oath, and it is said 
that he wrote a letter to the King to that effect. 

Hough was absent from Oxford on the occasion of the Royal Visit, 
but an account was sent to him at Astrop Wells of the issue of the 
conference, and the King’s inexorable anger. The intimacy of Penn 
with a sovereign who was determined to introduce Popery at all 
hazards may appear strange, but his conduct has been satisfactorily 
cleared. In a subsequent visit of Hough and some of the Fellows 
to Windsor, he assured them that his intimacy with the King 
took its origin from his property in America, and not from his 
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religion, and that he endeavoured to use his influence for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of his Protestant fellow-subjects, more especially 
those who entertained with himself dissenting principles. The 
visit to Oxford, while it showed the determined resolution of the 
King, equally displayed the uncompromising firmness of the mem- 
bers of Magdalen College. Penn’s efforts were unavailing, and 
the King issued an order for proceeding against the college by a 
writ of Quo Warranto. But whilst this threat was impending, 
an anonymous letter arrived to one of the Senior Fellows, which 
was afterwards supposed on good ground to be the production 
of Penn. It was couched in terms of affection, but it urged speedy 
compliance, or the device of some expedient to prevent certain ruin. 
It pointed out that the law in this case was almost sure to be given 
in favour of the Crown, and that the King was unyielding. The 
danger was imminent, and nothing less than the forfeiture of all the 
college property and privileges would be the result. Once more was 
an admirable argumentative reply from the college sent. They were 
conscious of no offence. Should the decision be against them, their 
property, as individual misdemeanours could not dissolve such a society, 
according to law must revert to the Founder’s heirs. They appealed 
to the King’s former declarations in favour of liberty of conscience 
and the security of private property, and to their own acknowledged 
loyalty in former reigns as an evidence of their attachment to 
monarchy and the royal family. In the meanwhile, a string of 
queries was sent from Windsor, where the Court then was, 
drawn up with much sophistry, to show that the President might 
be admitted by the King’s wish without any election, and there- 
fore without any force upon conscience. But no precedent could 
be shown for any such admission, except in one instance in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when the office had accidentally lapsed. Nothing 
could shake the sturdy Society from the fealty of their oath, and they 
resolved to abide by all consequences. 

~ A final. effort to avert legal proceedings was made by a conference 
held at Windsor between Penn and a deputation from the college, 
at the head of which was the President, Dr. Hough. Penn 
professed much concern for the welfare of the college, but let fall a 
hint that the Society should be given up to the Papists, as Christ 
Church and University had been, without detriment to the Church of 
England. As might be expected, no good could result from such an 
interview ; besides, the matter had gone too far to be stopped. 


“ Concession was declined on either side, and the King and his Ministers 
had actually prepared for the memorable visitation of the college by a 
Commission, which brought into full play that intrepidity, courage, 
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prudence, and temper which has endeared the memory of Dr. Hough to 
the latest posterity.” * 


On the 20th of October the Commissioners, Cartwright Bishop of 
Chester, Lord Chief Justice Wright, and Mr. Baron Jenner, arrived 
at Oxford, escorted by three troops of horse; and on the following 
morning the “pretended” President (as they styled him) and the 
Fellows of the college were cited before them. The scene in the 
college hall was one of unusual interest. The Bishop addressed 
them in a speech which was an intermixture of promises and threats 
to induce compliance. The President was under examination the 
greater part of two days, and his answers were temperate and 
inflexible. The Bishop asked him if he would submit to the Visita- 
tion ; to which he replied in his own name and that of the greater 
part of the Fellows, “that they submitted to it as far as was consistent 
with the Laws of the Land and the Statutes of the College, and no 
further.” The Bishop said the King had dispensed with the Statutes, 
and asked the President if he thought they came there to act against 
the-law? Hough replied : 

“ My lord, it would not become me to say so; butI will be plain with 
your lordships. I find that your commission gives you authority to change 
and alter the Statutes, and make new ones as you think fit. Now, my lords, 
we have taken an oath not only to observe these Statutes (laying his hand 
upon the book) but not to admit of new ones or alterations in them. This 
must be the rule of my behaviour; I must admit of no alteration from 
them, and by the grace of God I never will.” 


On the 22nd of October the President was again examined at 
great length, and being asked whether he would submit to the decree 
of the Commissioners in June, whereby his election was declared void, 
he answered, the decree was null and void, as he had never been cited 
or appeared before them either in person or by attorney. Besides, he 
was possessed of a freehold according to the laws of England, and 
therefore he thought he could not be deprived of it but by course 
of law in Westminster Hall, or being incapacitated according to the 
statutes of the Founder. Being pressed again whether he would 
deliver up the keys to the President whom his Majesty had appointed, 
he replied : 

“There can be no other President whilst I live; and therefore I do not 
think fit to give up my right to the keys and lodgings ; the authority of the 
President is designated by delivering up the Statute-book and Keys, and 
therefore I look upon them as an essential badge of my office.” 

BisHop. “ We may demand them of you as Visitors.” 

Hoveu. “ We never deliver up the keys even to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and we own no greater Visitatorial power.” 





* Russell’s Memoirs of Bishop Hough, p. xviii. 
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After much argument the President was ordered to withdraw, and, 
on being recalled, the Bishop again repeated the question, “ Dr. 
Hough, will you deliver up the keys and give possession of the 
lodgings to the person the King has appointed?” Thrice was the 
question put, but the President firmly refused, observing that he had 
neither heard nor seen any reason why he should do it. Upon this 
the King’s proctor accused him of contumacy, when the Bishop 
admonished him three times, “ Dr. Hough, I admonish you to depart 
peaceably out of the lodgings, and to act no longer as President, or 
pretended President, of this college.” Upon this the Commissioners 
struck his name out of the college books, and admonished the Society 
no longer to submit to his authority. Having adjourned till the 
afternoon, the President came again into the Court, and having desired 
to speak a few words, they all took off their hats, and gave him 
leave. 


“ My lords,” he exclaimed, “ you were pleased this morning to deprive 
me of my place of President of this College: I Do HEREBY PROTEST 
AGAINST ALL YOUR PROCEEDINGS, and against all that you have done, or 
hereafter shall do, in prejudice of me and my right, as illegal, unjust, and 
null; and therefore I APPEAL TO MY SOVEREIGN LORD THE KING IN HIS 
COURTS OF JUSTICE.” 


Upon a hum of applause being made by some of the younger 
students at this speech, the Lord Chief Justice became so incensed, 
that, though the President assured him it was without any connivance 
on his part, and he regretted it, he declared if the civil power could 
not keep order the military should, and on pretence that the Presi- 
dent’s language and behaviour had caused it, he bound him over in a 
bond of £1000 to answer for it in the Court of King’s Bench. On 
the 25th of October the Bishop of Chester (the senior fellow 
refusing) placed a proxy for the Bishop of Oxford into the President’s 
stall in the chapel, and conducted him to the door of the lodgings ; 
he then sent for a smith, who, on finding what he was wanted for, 
ran away. Another was immediately procured, who forced the door 
open in the presence of the Commissioners. Burnet observes: 


“The nation, as well as the university, looked on all this proceeding with 
ajustindignation. It was thought an open piece of robbery and burglary, 
where men, authorised by no legal commission, came and forcibly turned 
men out of their possessions and freeholds. 


The “ flat burglary,” however, of the Commissioners is painted by 
Macaulay in such heightened colours, that it may amuse the reader 
to see how history can be written by an imaginative pen. 


“The porter of the college threw down his keys; the butler refused to 
scratch Hough’s name out of the buttery book, and was instantly dismissed. 
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No blacksmith could be found in the whole city who would force the lock 
of the president’s lodgings; it was necessary for the commissioners to 
employ their own servants, who broke open the door with iron bars.” 


The further proceedings against the Fellows, who so nobly sup- 
ported their President, form no part of our narrative, otherwise than 
that, on the 16th of November following, they were all (twenty-five 
in number) deprived of their fellowships for disobedience and con- 
tempt of the royal authority. This, with the expulsion of fourteen 
demies in January, closed these illegal and arbitrary proceedings. 

Short-lived was Parker’s triumph. His college was deserted, 
and ere six months had elapsed the President’s chair was again 
vacant by his death! Surely, it might have been thought, here 
was an opportunity for James to retrace his rash steps; but his 
infatuation could not discern the coming storm, and Bonaventure 
Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and a secular priest, was selected 
for the vacancy. But Gifford’s tenure was equally brief. The 
impending storm gave unmistakable warnings of its approach, and 
James became so full of alarm that he hastened to make concessions 
with more eagerness than he had pursued his obstinate course before. 
Too late, however, to save his throne. Amongst the first steps 
taken was a command to the Visitor of Magdalen College (the 
Bishop of Winchester) to settle the affairs regularly and statutably, 
which was after a fortnight’s delay accomplished; and singularly 
enough, on the anniversary of the day of his expulsion President 
Hough witnessed the restoration of himself and his fellow-sufferers 
to their full privileges and rights. Was the delay in the execution 
of the order by the Visitor, the “gallant” Bishop Mews of Win- 
chester, designed? It looks very much like it; and we can imagine 
the delight with which he restored his own President on the very day 
of his ejection the twelvemonth before, and how he called for the 
buttery-books and crossed out all the names inscribed contrary 
to the Statutes of the college, and asserted his Visitatorial power 
with a plenitude and pleasure never exercised before, and at length 
saw the College of St. Mary Magdalen standing unscathed through 
all her fiery trial, a monument of firm and respectful resistance 
to the encroachments of tyranny on the one part, and of hearty 
loyalty to the true principles of constitutional liberty on the other. 

Such is the story of the memorable Visitation of the College 
of St. Mary Magdalen, a bright page in the annals of the Society, 
and shall we not saya bright page—one of the very brightest— 
in the history of England? The opposition of the President and 
Fellows of Magdalen to the misguided designs of King James was 
no factious opposition. Their loyalty to the Crown and his family 
had been too lately displayed to suggest disaffection, for in no 
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college had the cause of Charles I. been more warmly espoused 
than in Magdalen. 

President Hough is, then, the first of our “ Two Presidents.” And 
is he not a singularly interesting one? The biographical details of 
one who forms the prominent figure in one of our great historical 
pictures are few. He was born in Middlesex on the 12th of April 1651, 
and received his early education either at Birmingham or Walsall. 
He was entered at Magdalen the 12th of November 1669, and ina . 
few years became a Fellow. Having been ordained in 1675, he 
became, in 1678, domestic chaplain to the Duke of Ormond, then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and went over with him to that country. 
In 1685, he was made a prebendary of Worcester, and was also 
presented to the crown living of Tempsford, in Bedfordshire. From 
these circumstances it may be inferred that he made some mark 
before he was called upon to play the conspicuous part he did in the 
foregoing narrative. After his restoration to the Presidentship, two 
years hardly elapsed before he was nominated by William III. to 
the see of Oxford, with a licence to hold both together. There 
seems an irony in his so shortly succeeding to the double position of 
his rival Parker. But gentle Bishop Hough knew how to bear his 
well-deserved honours meekly. Young as he was for a bishop, he 
approved himself “vir mitissimi ingenii,” as he had been described 
in the college register at election as President, and neither friend nor 
foe could impugn his strict impartiality. 

He presided over his diocese and his college with rare urbanity and 
benignity ; and his liberality to the place of his education was shown 
by his repairing the President’s Lodgings at his own expense, and a 
gift of £1000 towards the fund of the new building. In 1699 he 
was translated to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, and thus was 
severed the connection with the college and university to which 
he was so attached. Hitherto he had remained a bachelor, and 
our readers have seen the pertinacity with which he withheld the 
keys of Magdalen from the inquisitorial Visitors in 1687-8 ; but now, 
we presume, he thought he might safely assign the custody of those 
useful domestic implements to the keeping of another, and so in 1702, 
in his fifty-first year, he married a Warwickshire lady, of the family 
of Fisher, widow of Sir Charles Lee. With her he lived in the 
greatest harmony and happiness for twenty years, and he marked the 
day of her death with religious veneration and a fast, which he never 
intermitted even in the most advanced period of his prolonged life. 
Upon the death of Archbishop Tenison in 1715 he is said to have 
declined the metropolitan chair, but two years subsequently accepted 
a translation to Worcester. 

Bishop Hough’s episcopal life was marked by no stirring events, 
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At Lichfield he again displayed his architectural predilections, and 
the palace of Eccleshall (now, alas! for ever dissevered from its old 
possessors) was rebuilt and adorned at his expense. Upon the death 
of his wife, five years after his translation to Worcester, he withdrew 
from his parliamentary duties, and never seems to have revisited the 
metropolis. He regularly held his visitations till his eightieth year, 
when he retired into his peaceful retreat of Hartlebury Castle, where 
he amused himself by domestic society, and the rebuilding the greater 
part of the palace at Worcester. Proud were many to partake of the 
hospitality and hear the conversation of one whom their fathers talked 
of as the inflexible champion of British liberty. And thus passed the 
days of the good old man, loving, and loved by, all. His strong con- 
stitution, temperate and well-regulated life, and equable temper, made 
the approaches of decay gently imperceptible till nearly his ninetieth 
year, and then he tells his correspondents of the weariness of writing, 
of the failure of his memory, of the growing inactivity of his head 
and hand. On Easter Day, 1741, the good old Bishop, then in his 
ninety-first year, had a providential escape from a fire which broke 
out in Hartlebury Castle. ‘Two years more, in which he writes (but 
in no querulous tone) he little dreamt of living so long, and was 
not anxious to lengthen his days, mentioning his peaceful hope 
and happiness, and the end draws nigh. His last letter to Bishop 
Gibson, of London, was penned only four days before his death. 
He thinks his end cannot be far distant, “and I thank God,” says 
he, “the prospect gives me no uneasiness.” The end was nearer 
than he thought. The spring of 1743 was cold and fatal to many 
old people. He ventured out in May, and on the 8th of that month 
he breathed his last without a groan, and in peaceful resignation, 
having just entered his ninety-third year. He was buried in 
Worcester Cathedral, and his monument by Roubiliac has a bas-relief 
on which he is represented pronouncing his bold protest before the 
Visitors of the College of St. Mary Magdalen. 

President Hough was fortunate in meeting with a sensible and 
loving biographer in Mr. John Wilmot, who gives us an anecdote or 
two upon the authority of one who personally knew the bishop. Dr. 
Nash, the historian of Worcestershire, who lived into the present 
century, mentions the genial old prelate in the following story : 


“A young clergyman, curate of a neighbouring parish, taking his leave 
of him one day, and making many awkward bows, ran against, and threw 
down on the floor, a favourite barometer of the Bishop’s; the young man 
was frightened and extremely concerned, but the good old prelate, with all 
the complacency possible, said to him, ‘Don’t be uneasy, sir. I have 
observed this glass daily for upwards of seventy years, but I never saw it 
80 low before.’” 
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“He always kept £1000 in the house for unexpected occurrences, perhaps 
to pay funeral expenses or legacies. One day the collectors of one of the 
noble societies in this country called upon him for a contribution. The 
Bishop told his steward to give him £500. The steward made signs to his 
master, intimating that he did not know where to get so largeasum. He 
replied, ‘ You are right, Harrison, I have not given enough; give the 
gentlemen £1000; you will find it in such a place;’ with which the old 
steward, though unwillingly, was forced to comply.” 


Mr. Wilmot adds : 


“The Editor has been informed by an aged female still living (1812) 
that she was present when the steward attended the Bishop’s executor, 
Mr. John Byrche, and showed him a partition in the cellar, which, being 
removed, discovered a thousand guineas, totally unknown to everybody 
but the steward.” 


It must be remembered that we do not profess to give our readers 
a biography of our “Two Presidents,” but, as far as we can, an 
individual portraiture. And surely the portrait of President Hough 
is an endearing one? Entering into life in 1651, the second 
year of the “ Protectorate” of Oliver Cromwell, and gently falling 
asleep in 1743, in the reign of George II., what a vast amount of 
historical ground his career upon earth covered! He could have 


remembered in his childhood’s days the stern story of Cromwell’s 
iron rule. He could have told many a tale of the carnival of the 
Restoration. He had played a foremost part in the short and mis- 
guided reign of James II., and was an instrument in the bringing 
over of the Prince of Orange. In the reign of Queen Anne the 
glories of a Marlborough were detailed to him before the House of 
Lords as a member. The accession of the House of Hanover, the 
attempts of the elder “ Pretender,” the execution of the Scottish lords, 
were well-known facts to him, and he died only two years before the 
famous 45. To him not only the names, but possibly the persons, 
of Milton and Dryden, of Addison and Steele, and of Pope, were 
familiar. The latter, indeed, has twice mentioned him with honour 
when he speaks of “ Hough’s unsullied mitre,” and again in the well- 
known epigram : 
“A bishop, by his neighbours hated, 

Has cause to wish himself translated ; 

But why should Hough desire translation, 

Loved and esteemed by all the nation? 

Yet if it be the old man’s case, 

Tl lay my life I know the place: 


*Tis where God sent some that adore Him, 
And whither Enoch went before him.” 


Such was Joun Hovau, the aged Bishop of Worcester, and the 
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once stout-hearted President of Saint Mary Magdalen’s College, 
Oxford. 


Il. 


Tue longevity of Bishop Hough is not the least interesting incident 
in his story. He died, as we have seen, on the 8th of May 1743, 
having just entered his ninety-third year. Twelve years only 
elapsed before the birth of one who was destined to confer equal, 
though perhaps a softer, lustre on the Presidential Chair of 
Magdalen. 

On September 18, 1835, the writer of the present paper was 
sitting with the celebrated schoolmaster, Doctor Richard Valpy, 
of Reading, when Mrs. Sheppard (the youngest sister of Martin 
Joseph Routh) was announced. “ Doctor,” said she, “I have come 
to ask you to dine with the President at Tylehurst, as he is eighty 
to-day.” “Tell him, with my love,” said the dear old Doctor, 
smiling, “that he ought to come and dine with me, as I am eighty- 
two!” And yet President Routh died on December 22, 1854, 
very nearly twenty years after this interview, having entered his 
one hundredth year! With the brief interval, then, of twelve years, 
the lives of our “Two Presidents” covered the extraordinary period 
of upwards of two centuries, namely two hundred and four years! 
And the interval between the election of President Hough (1687) 
and President Routh (1791) was one hundred and four years! 

The College of St. Mary Magdalen is equally proud of both our 
“Two Presidents,” but possibly the name of the “Old President” 
(as he was lovingly called), the Centenarian Martin Joseph Routh, 
has the greater attraction for modern ears. Dying within the past 
quarter of a century, he is still remembered by many who heard 
him talk of the days of our great-grandfathers as a thing of yesterday, 
and to most of the present generation of a period still more remote. 
For he was born even before the days “when George the Third 
was king.” Like President Hough, he enjoyed his mental faculties 
to the last! There is something intensely interesting in the un- 
impaired longevity of our “Two Presidents.” They were linked 
together by some who had, doubtless, known both! Dr. Theophilus 
Leigh, a contemporary of Addison (whom President Hough had 
admitted at Magdalen), pointed out to Routh the situation of 
Addison’s rooms. Many were still living, when Routh ascended the 
President’s chair, who could have remembered well the aged bishop- 
president. And thus is history preserved by unwritten personal 
tradition. 

We have no comprehensive biography of President Routh, and 
consequently all that we can gather about him is from the short 
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notices which appeared in the various periodicals at the date of his 
death, and an interesting article in the Quarterly Review for 
July 1878, which is easily recognisable as the production of the 
accomplished pen of the present Dean of Chichester. “No detailed 
memoir of this remarkable man,” observes Dean Burgon, “has yet 
been attempted, and such a work is no longer likely to appear— 
which is to be regretted. Thirty years hence it will be impossible 
to produce any memoir of him at all.” Many persons, however, 
still survive who remember his conversation, and can relate personal 
anecdotes of him, while a younger generation can look upon the 
wondrous portrait of the old, old man, and readily understand the 
veneration in which their fathers held him. 

Dean Burgon tells us that there is a village in the East Riding 
called Routh which gave its name to the knightly family of Routh 
or De Ruda, lords of the manor in 1192. In the church are the 
monuments of a cross-legged warrior, supposed to be Sir John de 
Routh, a Crusader in 1319, and of John Routh of Routh, who died 
in 1557; but we are not informed that the President deduced his 
lineage from this family. His immediate ancestors resided at 
Thorpefield, a hamlet of Thirsk, where his grandfather was born. 
‘His father, Peter Routh, was born in 1726, and, having entered 
holy orders, was instituted in 1753 to the consolidated rectorics of 
St. Peter and St. Margaret, South Elmham, Suffolk. He was the 
father of thirteen children (six sons and seven daughters), of whom 
Martin Joseph was the eldest, and born at South Elmham, September 
18, 1755. In 1758 the family removed to Beccles, but the reason 
for the change is not apparent. Peter Routh held the living of 
Beccles for the Rev. Bence Sparrow from 1764 to 1774, and in the 
last-named year became master of Beccles School. Martin Joseph 
was educated by his learned father till 1770, when, in his fifteenth 
year, he went up to Queen’s College, Oxford. Dean Burgon pleasantly 
describes the Oxford of a hundred and eight years ago, and the scene 
which must have greeted the wearied lad from Suffolk. He will 
forgive us, we are sure, if we tell the following anecdote in his own 
words ; 


“President Routh could never effectually disentangle himself from the 
memory of the days when he first made acquaintance with Oxford. ‘Sir,’ 
said one of the tutors in 1850, or thereabouts, ‘Mr. Such-an-one has only 
just made his appearance in college’ (he came out of Suffolk, and a fort- 
night of the October term had elapsed); ‘I suppose you will send him 
down?’ ‘Ah, sir,’ said the old man thoughtfully, ‘the roads in Suffolk— 
the roads, sir—are very bad at this time of the year.’ ‘But, Mr. President, 
he didn’t come by the road!’ ‘The roads, sir’ (catching at the last word), 
‘the roads in winter, I do assure you, sir, are very bad for travelling.’ 
‘But he didn’t come by the road, sir, he came by rail.’ ‘Eh, sir? The 
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what, did you say? I don’t know anything about that!’ waving his hand, 
as if the tutor had been talking to him of something in the moon.” 


In 1771 (July 24) Routh was elected a demy of Magdalen on 
the nomination of the President, Dr. Horne, the Commentator on the 
Psalms, and subsequently Bishop of Norwich. He appears to have 
paid an annual visit to Beccles in the summer vacation, which he con- 
tinued till 1792. In 1774 he took his B.A. degree, and it was 
intended that he should go down from the university and reside at 
Beccles, as his father had a very numerous family to provide for. In 
1775, however, he was elected to a fellowship at Magdalen, and 
thenceforth settled at Oxford. He proceeded M.A. in 1776, and in 
1784 was senior proctor of the university. He now devoted himself 
to various college offices, and to, what was ever dear to him, study. 
Dean Burgon gives us a pleasant insight into the mutual affection of 
father and son by extracts from letters which passed between them up to 
the death of the former. Martin ever submitted his compositions with 
deference to his father’s judgment. In 1784, when he was twenty- 
nine years of age, and the year of his proctorship, he published his 
edition of the ‘Euthydemus’ and ‘Gorgias’ of Plato. Though, 
doubtless, for all critical purposes long superseded, this edition 
exhibits considerable learning and scholarship both in the text and 
Latin version—which latter is the editor’s own. The volume, too, 
must ever have an additional interest from the fact that its venerable 
editor survived its publication by no less than seventy years. No 
lover of Magdalen should be without a copy of Routh’s Plato, 
especially as he designates it as “‘ labores meos venerabili meo Funda- 
tort pro alimento debitos.” 

Though Routh was ever greatly attached to classical scholarship, 
his Plato was the only fruit of this kind given to the world. He 
devoted, for the future, his deep learning to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and the writings of the early Fathers—with what skill and 
success his ‘ Reliquie Sacre’ and ‘Scriptorum KEcclesiasticorum 
Opuscula’ sufficiently show. 

He had been ordained deacon in December 1777, but did not 
enter into priest’s orders for many years afterwards. An incident in 
Routh’s earlier years at Oxford is, perhaps, one of the brightest 
passages in our President’s long life. “In 1782, being then only in his 
twenty-eighth year,” says Dean Burgon, “ it became Routh’s singular 
privilege to direct the envoys of the American Church to a right 
quarter for the creation of a native episcopate.” The story of Bishop 
Seabury’s consecration by the Scottish bishops (whose orders are un- 
impeachable) is well known, but it is not equally known that it was 
Routh who pointed out the source from whence the consecration could 
be obtained. This he did at a party at Bishop Thurlow’s in London, 
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and was confirmed in his statement by Bishop Lowth, who was present 
on the occasion. Let, then, those who viewed with pleasure the great 
assemblage of bishops at the Pan-Anglican Synod at Lambeth re- 
member that it was to one of our “Two Presidents of Magdalen” 
that the vast continent”of America, which was then so numerously 
represented, owes her channel of pure episcopal succession. 

That Routh was now of some note in Oxford may be inferred 
from the fact that in the once celebrated controversy of White and 
Badcock about White’s ‘Bampton Lectures,’ in which, as the reader 
probably knows, Dr. Samuel Parr took such a share, in 1789, “ Routh 
and another friend; were applied to by Parr, as scholars who loved the 
university much, but truth more, and to them he confided his state- 
ments.”* This seems the first introduction of Parr to Routh, and we 
quite agree with Dean Burgon that “an unreasonable space” is 
occupied in all the notices of Routh by his friendship with Dr. Parr. 
We equally share the worthy Dean’s dislike of Parr’s pedantry, 
vanity, egotism, and adulation—we might add, vulgarity. Routh, 
however, was steady in his friendship to Parr, and often entertained 
him at Magdalen. “His dinner-table to the last retained marks of 
the burning ashes of Parr’s pipe.” 

On Tuesday, April 12, 1791, Dr. Horne, Bishop of Norwich, 
resigned the Presidentship of Magdalen, and on the 27th of the 
month Martin Joseph Routh was elected his successor. In 1792 we 
find him assisting in a subscription for an annuity for Porson, and in 
1794 for a similar purpose in behalf of Dr. Parr. In 1810 he 
accepted the rectory of Tylehurst near Reading, and was ordained 
priest by Bishop Fisher of Salisbury—having continued in deacon’s 
orders for thirty-three years. Dean Burgon tells us “he made no 
secret that he preached Townson’s sermons—abridged and corrected 
—every Sunday to his rustic flock.” On September 18, 1820 (his 
birthday), he married Eliza Agnes, daughter of John Blagrave, Esq., 
of Calcot Park, in the parish of Tylehurst. The President was then 
in his sixty-sixth year. The lady survived him fifteen years, dying 
in 1869, aged seventy-eight. 

Little can be added to the details of the life of the last of our “ Two 
Presidents of Magdalen.” From the date of his marriage his time 
was spent either in residence at Magdalen or in the summer at 
Tylehurst, till at length extreme old age confined him to the 
President’s Lodgings. Those who would wish to read some interesting 
personal anecdotes of the old President must refer to the Dean of 
Chichester’s interesting article. The Dean’s first interview with him 
in 1846 is graphically described—and here is his portrait : 


* Johnson’s ‘ Life of Parr,’ vol. i. p. 281. 
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“Most of all was I struck by his appearance. He wore such a wig as 
one only sees in old pictures: cassock, gown, scarf and bands, shorts and 
buckles. And then how he did stoop. But besides immense intelligence, 
there was a great deal of suavity as well as dignity in that venerable face.” 


It must not be supposed that President Routh was only an elegant 
classical scholar and profound divine. In 1823 he gave an edition of 
‘ Burnet’s History of his own Times’ with the suppressed passages and 
notes by Speaker Onslow and others, which was reprinted in 1833 ; 
and in 1852 the same author’s ‘ History of the Reign of James IL.,’ 
with notes. All who were acquainted with the President agree that 
he was deeply versed in the history of Burnet’s time, and spoke as if 
he had been an eye-witness of the scenes he described. Probably the 
story of President Hough and the noble stand against James’s 
encroachments made by Magdalen College had led him to study with 
peculiar interest that particular period. His memory was retentive 
to a marvellous degree, and the accuracy with which he described the 
many events of his long life was truly astonishing. President 
Routh’s life was essentially that of a man of letters, and in such a 
life little of stirring incident is to be expected. ‘‘ The President lived 
habitually in his library,” says Dean Burgon; “ there, surrounded by 
his books (a copy of Laud’s ‘ Devotions’ always lay on his table), he 
was to be found engaged in study, poring over small print (by the 
light of a candle) without the aid of glasses, to so late an hour that 
Mrs. Routh, in the exercise of her conjugal discretion, has been known 
to insist upon taking away his candle. It was commonly past 
midnight when he went to rest; and he would sometimes sit up till 
one in the morning, without, however, rising later in consequence 
next day.” That wonderful library (as far as printed books were 
concerned) was transferred, by deed of gift, to the University of 
Durham when its owner was ninety-seven years of age! 


“The President wanted (or thought he wanted) no assistance in finding 
his books; and to the last would mount his library steps in quest of the 
oocupants of the loftier shelves. Very curious he looked, by the way, 
perched up at that unusual altitude, apparently as engrossed in what he 
had found as if he had been reclining in his chair.” 


It is not improbable that the gift of this noble library to Durham 
may have been influenced by the friendship of the late Bishop 
Philpotts of Exeter, another of Magdalen’s learned and long-lived 
sODS. 

At length, with all his mental faculties perfect, the last scene drew 
near, and on Friday evening, December 22, 1854, he calmly fell 
asleep. Though it had been his wish to be buried at Theale, 
formerly a portion of Tylehurst, in the church which had been built 
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at the sole expense of his sister, Mrs. Sheppard, in consequence of 

the strong desire expressed by the Society of Magdalen, his relatives 

consented that his remains should rest in the chapel of the college 

of which he had been a member for fourscore and three years, and 

over which he had presided for sixty-three years! He was followed 

to the grave by a vast concourse. The scene was most touching - 
and impressive. 


“Not a note of the organ was heard; the whole body of the choir 
chanting the psalms without music. The open grave was immediately in 
front of the altar; and on the coffin was recorded the rare circumstance 
that its occupant was in his hundredth year.” * 


Such is the story of our “Two Presidents of Magdalen ”—both 
remarkable for their longevity; both blessed with the possession of 
unimpaired mental powers to the last; and both of singularly gentle 
and genial disposition. If President Hough could, and doubtless 
did, tell the story of the days of the Stuarts to a generation to whom 
the relation seemed like a page of bygone history, President Routh 
spoke to many who still survive of the days of the American War 
of Independence, or the trial of Warren Hastings. He could recount 
the political story of the country from the time of Lord North. 
The French Revolution to him was a thing of yesterday. He was 
a diligent peruser of the newspapers, and when the Crimean War 
broke out there were few more eager readers of the broad sheet of 
the Times than President Routh. And how he could have re- 
membered the gazettes of the victories of Duncan, and’ Howe, and 
Nelson, and Wellington ! 

Surely, then, the College of St. Mary Magdalen is justified in the 
affection and veneration she pays to the memory of her Two aged 
Presidents, Joan Hover and Martin Josern Rovrts. 


* Dean Burgon. 

















Love and Cime. 


Tue archer-boy went forth one day, 
Heart-shooting, towards the north, they say, 
Though some say south, some east, some west— 
Few know the points he likes the best; 

But very likely ’twill be found 

Love took the wide world in his round: 
Where’er he went ’twas all the same, 

Earth was his covert filled with game— 

Male hearts, most easy to be got at, 

And females, eager to be shot at. 


Of all days in the year, the day 

We speak of was the First of May, 
Which all the world declare, with reason, 
The opening of Love’s shooting season, 
When every blessed thing of life 

And Nature’s heart with joy is rife; 

So there was nothing else to do, 

But shoot ahead the whole day through, 
And bag the spoils of Lovr’s battue. 


Returning home from his excursion, 
Pleased with his opening day’s diversion, 
Love saw an old man pass the: way 
Who on his path refused to stay ; 

"Twas Time, who never stops his flight 
For gods or men, by day or night: 

At him the boy let fly a shaft, 

The last of all his quiver left, 

Which the old scythe-man deftly parried 
With the well-tempered blade he carried, 
Crying out, “Sad boy, you do not know 
The difference ’twixt friend and foe; 








LOVE AND TIME. 


You seem to know but naught about me, 
How ill soe’er you'd do without me. 
Without Tne’s aid too soon you'd find 
Love would be hooted by mankind, 
Your follies all exposed by Reason, 

By Trout your fickleness and treason ; 
And learn, vain fool, that here below 
The tears that from your victims flow 
Are, as they drop from sorrow’s cup, 

By ‘Time the Comforter’ dried up!” 
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Dunkett's Letter. 


PART OF A HONEYMOON. 


“Tose whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
Little more than an hour ago, ’mid hushed silence throughout the 
church, the voice of the officiating bishop uttered the old solemn 
words ; bride and bridegroom kneeling devoutly, surrounding friends 
with bowed heads and hearts beating with sympathy, and the gorgeously 
dyed lights from the tall window falling with hallowing tint upon 
the satin bridal robe, the soft pearls and gleaming diamonds, and the 
orange flowers which trembled as though shaken by a gentle wind. 
Ah! but the veil of honiton shaded a pale, tear-stained little face! 

Well, all that is over and done with now; the bride has been kissed 
and blest, warmly by her friends, very warmly indeed by her enemies, 
and here they are now speeding along the North-Eastern Railway, 
steaming away to the north, to 


“The land where the spirits flow, 
And the tartan kilts do blow!” 


and, having entered together into the holy estate of matrimony 
exactly an hour and a half ago, have already retreated from each other 
as far as the narrow circumstances of the case will permit. At the 
window on the right hand he, Grenville Bagot Paulyn, sits, his felt 
hat tilted up on his fair glistening hair, the better apparently to 
scowl at the lovely flying landscape, the sunny green fields and broad 
beautiful rivers of his native clime. The cool September sunshine 
slants into his bonnie blue eyes and upon the little gold moustache 
and well-cut chin, both hands are thrust for lack of better employment 
deep into the pockets of his ulster. At the window on the left hand, 
she, his wife, Clothilde du Berri Paulyn, is seated, reading. Already 
seemingly the cares of married life are making their impress upon 
this little mignon face, as with a frown she peruses her book ; the 
small head with the dark satin-like hair slightly bent, the long 
black lashes veiling the eyes. In attire her garments correspond as 
nearly as female modesty will permit with those of her husband—a 
light ulster coat and plain felt hat, and about her throat the present 
prevailing curate-like aspect is apparent. 

For twenty minutes there has been silence between the two, and in 
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that time Clothilde has read, without grasping the sense of one single 
line, as many pages. 

And what is the meaning of this? Why this attitude of, if not 
actual active warfare, at least smouldering, threatening symptoms of 
the same? This is the day both have looked forward to as being the 
crowning one of their happiness ; after it they would live in Elysium. 
Only yesterday their horizon seemed cloudless. When last night they 
parted at the moonlit window in the gallery, and Clothilde’s white 
dress suffered a prolonged and crushing eclipse from the dark body 
at her side, did they think that the next, their wedding-day, was to 
be like this? What can have produced this change ? 

Place auz dames! Asin duty bound let us examine the lady’s 
case first. 

Poor Clothilde feels herself very much aggrieved indeed. What 
girl could stand this, or was ever so tried, that on her bridal morning, 
nay, even at the very moment when she is busking her bride’s attire, 
the bridegroom should insist on an interview in order to moot the 
question as to whether or not any marriage should take place at all? 

This is what has occurred. After the small select breakfast party, 
consisting of the bride, her maidens, and her mother, had broken up, 
the bridesmaids had retired each to her bower to don the robe of 
office, from which a little later they emerged, radiantly beautiful, 
after Rubens, and straightway repaired again to the bride’s chamber 
to superintend her toilette, which ought now to be at an advanced 
stage. It was at this inconvenient, ill-timed moment that the hero of 
the day, in spite of all warnings of the unluckiness of the proceeding, 
demanded to speak with his bride. 

In pale azure draped, blushing and perplexed, Clothilde stands. 

“Tf he will see me, I suppose he must,” she says, appealing to her 
friends, “ but in my dressing-gown, you know—can I ?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” cries Lady Rose Plantagenet, the eldest of the 
bridesmaids; “why, you are almost married to him! Besides, Plant 
told me the other day that I was ‘deuced more decent-looking’ in my 
dressing-gown than in any of my ball dresses!” So backed by 
“Plant's” opinion, Clothilde moves shyly across the room towards the 
beleaguered door. 

“Grenville!” she exclaims, as she motions him to enter her 
boudoir ; “ still in your tweed suit, and my hair is quite finished! But, 
good heavens! has anything happened? How pale you are!” 

Yes, he is pale, and more than that, he is gloomy, a heavy frown is 
on his brow, altogether he is not a good specimen of a happy, joyous 
bridegroom. Approaching her, he somewhat roughly grasps her 
hand. 

“Clothilde,” he says hoarsely, “are you sure you wish to become 
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my wife? For God’s sake let us make no mistake in such an 
important matter. Though late, it is not yet too late. Shall we 
delay the marriage, or, if you wish, break it off altogether ?” 

He speaks hurriedly and without any preamble. Is he not in 
quarter of an hour due at the altar rails to receive his bride ? 

Clothilde, poor child, looking like a crushed snowdrop, gazes at him 
in amazement. 

“Delay! Break off the marriage!” she falters with white, trembling 
lips, whilst sinking on to a couch for support. “Oh, Grenville, 
something dreadful has happened !” 

“ No, nothing at all—at least nothing new,” is the bitter reply. 

“ Nothing has happened, and yet you wish the marriage stopped !” 

She looks at him with wide, wondering eyes, and the colour begins 
to come again into the pure cheek. 

Ere he can answer sounds are heard in the corridor, footsteps of 
many apparently—high-heeled female footsteps, heavy soldierly 
male footsteps; and the unhappy pair recognise that a small crowd 
of their nearest and dearest, intent upon their welfare, is forming at 
the door, upon which presently a continuing tattoo is begun by the 
impatient hand of the eldest son of the house. 

“T say, Clo, come out! I say, Gren, this is too much, you know! 
Come out, both of you, or we'll just go straight away to church with- 
out you!” 

“ What on earth to do?” asks the laughing voice of Lady Rose; 
“do you wish to get up a little impromptu prayer-meeting? Stupid 
old Jack!” To which impertinence “ stupid old Jack” whispers some- 
thing about “after the ceremony” and “ paying her ladyship out.” 

Grenville, an expression of intense disgust on his moody face, 
strides across the room, and with a few words at once overwhelms 
and disperses the anxious relatives. 

“We shall be out in three minutes if you will only all go away at 
once; if you don’t, we won't come out at all!” and strides back again 
to his agitated bride. 

“ Now, Clothilde,” he continues when all is quiet again, “it is for 
you to decide, and there is but scant time. Answer me truly for God’s 
sake—ought we two to become man and wife ?” 

In his earnestness he grasps her arms, and with eager eyes 
endeavours to read her face. 

The returning blood is painting her cheeks scarlet, and the brilliancy 
of indignation is shining in her dark eyes, as, rising from her seat and 
confronting him, she gives her answer. 

“T think your conduct very strange, to say the least of it, but not 
for that will I submit to be made the laughing-stock of the county. 
Our guests are by this time assembled in church—you yourself say 
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that nothing has occurred to make any change, then let there be no 
change. Do you agree to this ?” 

A look of relief, nay, almost of happiness, darts for a moment into 
his face as she speaks, then the gloom returns, but he answers quickly, 
“Yes, yes ; of course I agree.” 

Half an hour later the marriage service is read over them. 

Now we know why she sits reading, sulky and unhappy in the 
presence of her two-hour-old husband; let us see what is the reason 
of the extraordinary conduct that has so wounded her. 

Here he sits defying the sunshine, ever and anon, as an unpleasant 
thought arises, extricating one hand from a pocket in order to pull 
viciously his moustache, and now and then stealing a glance at his 
wife. In the breast pocket of his coat lies a letter which already he 
wishes he had never received. It is this letter which is the cause of 
his strange behaviour. It bears the Algerian post-mark, and arrived 
only this morning, and being from his oldest and best friend was at 
first hailed with delight ; but that feeling quickly changed to pain and 
consternation as he read the first few lines. The signature of this 
epistle is “Hugh Bunkett,” and the first half, the only part with 
which we have to do, runs thus: 


“Dear O_p Gren,—Knowing how I hate letter-writing, you will be 
surprised to receive this. Wouldn’t have written if I could have helped 
it, but am uneasy in my mind about you. Now, old fellow, don’t take 
amiss what I’m going to say—for I can tell you it’s a confounded exertion, 
made only for the sake of friendship, and I nearly stopped before I began, 
as Pat says. Truth is, Chayters, who has turned up here unexpectedly, 
says you are going to get married! And to—of all people in the world— 
Clothilde Tollemache! Now of course the fellow was never known to 
speak the truth, but in case by chance he has hit the mark this time, I 
write to say, if you must marry, don’t let your choice fall on Clothilde 
Tollemache! Her conduct at Florence about Charley Shore was detest- 
able; the way she ran after him—and of course got talked of noend. The 
girl was really badly hit, that was clear, and—though I got nothing from 
him (you know the man)—I’d bet a hundred to one she proposed to him! 
Now of course there’s no truth in the report, but still—don’t marry 
Clothilde Tollemache !”” 


With the remainder of the letter we have nothing to do. 

A pleasant epistle this for a bridegroom to have with him on his 
wedding tour! A most inspiriting one—especially the refrain, Don’t 
marry—your own wife ! 

“Good God, how double she has been!” he thinks. “Do all 
women tell lies with faces innocent as angels? J, the first man she 
ever loved! Oh, fool! And she lost no time, either; let me see, 
they had just returned from Florence in March when I met her first, 
and she “loved me the very first day!” Had it been any other than 
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Bunkett I couldn’t have believed it. Heigho! Since it was too late, 
I wish he had never written at all! He'll wish the same soon! If I 
know the man he'll eat his words—say it was a joke! Oh yes, it 
will be a joke to the end of our lives that he called my wife’s conduct 
detestable, and said she was ‘ talked of no end!’ ” 

A few more miles have flown past; they have skirted a splendid 
moor, the broad sunshine lying upon the purple heather; his face 
has softened, his eyes have lit up with pleasure at the sight, for he 
has said to himself—* I'll have some good shooting, at least!” then, 
though the pleasure has faded out of his eyes, the softened expression 
remains as his thoughts return once more to his wife. 

“ Perhaps she’s thinking my conduct is detestable just now! She 
doesn’t look very happy, certainly,” stealing a glance at her; “hang 
it, I wish Bunkett had kept his letter to himself! How happy we 
were last night! And if I hadn’t married her, Harcourt would; the 
fellow was dying to get her; I shouldn’t have liked that! No, ’'m 
glad it’s not Harcourt, and, by Jove! he’s far richer than I am and yet 
she took me! Now if I could only smoke for half an hour, I believe 
I could make it up a bit—thzs is deuced disagreeable !” 

A moment’s reflection shows him, however, that though by the 
powerful aid of tobacco the equanimity of his own mind might be 
restored, the effects of it at this time on his wife’s might be of a 
contrary description ; accordingly he decides without its help to begin 
the making-up process, casting about in his mind what he ought to 
do or say in order to accomplish it. 

“ What on earth shall I say? Of course by this time she thinks 
me a brute; perhaps I didn’t behave very well this morning ; to be 
sure she knew nothing of Bunkett’s letter. What did we talk of all 
yesterday ? Couldn’t I say some of it over again? Or I might try a 
cough. Perhaps she'll ask me if I’m taking cold, and so make a 
beginning.” 

But the cough is so flagrantly unreal that it receives not the 
slightest notice; a minute or two later, however, Clothilde, tiring at 
length of her stooping position, raises herself, and, leaning back 
weariedly, gazes out at the country. 

Immediately Grenville seizes the opportunity; something to say 
has at last come into his head. 

“What are you seeing out at your window, Clothilde?” he asks 
eagerly, rising and going over to her side of the carriage. 

“Just the same as you were seeing at yours,” is the icy reply, made 
with coldly averted head. 

“Oh no, Clothilde, you know that that old house is not at my 
side too,” he continues, glancing down at her with a mischievous 
smile, which, although she does not see it, she feels is on his lips. 
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“Then by all means,” rising, “take my place to view it better ; 
for my part, I would rather not have to look at it at all!” and she in 
her turn moves across to the opposite corner of the carriage, and seats 
herself in the place he has just vacated. 

“By Jove! what shall I do now?” he exclaims to himself. “ Follow 
her once more? But then she'll bolt back here again. Shall I have 
to: chase her all round the carriage? That would be a merry-go- 
round—hem, I question the merriment! Oh, Bunkett, what you've: 
to answer for !” 

For some minutes Grenville scans the country but finds no help, 
naught there but the sheep grazing and the wind blowing ; presently 
he rises once more, and crossing over to where his wife is deliberately 
seats himself beside her, and for fear, I suppose, of any further incli- 
nation to “ bolt,” places one arm firmly around her, and, gently drawing 
her backwards till the little smooth head rests upon his shoulder, so 
brings the lovely piquant face with its young scarlet lips within easy 
distance of his own. But Clothilde’s heart is sore; no explanation of 
his strange conduct has been offered ; instead, he has left her to sit 
alone and unhappy, with never a caress tendered nor a loving word 
spoken until now! So struggling she seeks to free herself from the 
tardy embrace, upon which he, roused, holds her only the tighter. 

“ Quarrel with me afterwards if you like, my darling,” he passion- 
ately whispers, “ but let me kiss you once just now,” and, bending, 
presses his lips upon hers; then, catching sight of her proud, angry 
face, with a frown releases her, and moves a little apart. 

And so they sit, these two, side by side, speaking never a word ; 
wedded, but “strangers yet,” and the train plunges gaily on through 
the golden sunshine, shaking and swinging as it goes; carrying its 
freight of weak sinning men and women, each bearing as best they 


may their own share of the great burden of sorrow. 
* * 


* * * 


In the grey twilight of the September evening the fair capital of 
the north is reached; and the train, with a shriek diving into the 
Calton Hill, from whence it emerges smoking and panting on the 
other side, steams into the station. Here everything is as usual 
bustle and confusion ; cabs, cabs everywhere, but not one for you to 
hire; porters goring, with their luggage barrows, unwary travellers ; 
radiant people whose luggage has “ turned up,” depressed people whose 
luggage is not lost but left behind ; and “Spiers and Pond,” all 
aflame with light, shining o’er fair women and their certain accom- 
paniment, brave (!) men. 

A cab has at last been found, the short distance from the station 
to Princes Street traversed, and Grenville Paulyn and his wife are 
soon comfortably established in one of the hotels there. 
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They have just finished dinner, which before the servants has been 
got through creditably, though with perceptible effort on both sides ; 
a bright fire burns in the grate; hot coffee stands upon the table 
beside lovely flowers and delicate ferns, and the undrawn curtains 
leave revealed to view through the open window the grand battle- 
mented Castle Rock, over which just now the moon, making her 
evening patrol, is majestically chastely sailing. 

Silently the two drink their coffee; he standing still in his suit of 
light tweed, tall, straight, and handsome, by the fireplace ; his broad 
shoulders and closely cropped head reflected in the mirror; a fair 
picture—is he not one of the “show men” of her Majesty’s Guards ? 
His eyes are fixed upon the rug, evidently in deep meditation. Near 
him, in a low armchair, sits his young wife; her slight graceful 
form has fallen into the attitude of still restfulness after fatigue, 
on her lap she holds her cup, and a scarlet blossom which she has 
just selected from the flowers upon the table gleams in the breast of 
her dress; her beautiful grey-brown eyes, uplifted, are fixed upon 
her husband. 

“ How handsome he is!” is her thought. “I wonder what he is 
thinking of ? Perhaps he’s going to explain to me now the meaning 
of his strange behaviour this morning. Surely, surely he kissed me 
in the carriage as if he loved me.” A rose blush creeps over her 
cheek at the remembrance. “I wish he would come and speak to me 
now or—or kiss me,” and the rose blush deepens till it burns not 
only on cheek but over brow and throat. Poor child! poor young 
wife ! 

“Gren ”’—she has waited till the red colour has died out of her 
face ere timidly addressing him—‘ Gren, will you have any more 
coffee ?” 

As her low voice sounds in the quiet room, he starts from his reverie. 

“No, thanks, Clothilde. Shall I take your cup?” 

Placing her cup and his own upon the table, he draws a chair 
close up to hers and sits down. 

“ Now,” she thinks, “all will be right again,” and a great throb 
of joy sends the blood coursing through all her frame, dyeing her 
cheeks and lighting up her eyes with beauty. 

“ Clothilde, dear,” he begins, “let us talk together seriously and as 
friends for a few moments.” 

At the first sound of his voice she looks up startled; the tone— 
very kind—is that with which he always speaks—to other people! 
Immediately the treacherous blood begins to forsake the soft cheek. 

“T have been thinking, dear, over matters,” he continues after a 
slight pause, “and I see no reason why we should not at least be good 
friends. This state of things between us is most uncomfortable and 
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unhappy. If we have made a mistake, now that it is irretrievable 
do let us make the best of it. Why should we quarrel and be angry 
with one another? We are married, man and wife, then for God’s 
sake let there be peace and good feeling between us! Say, Clothilde, 
shall it not be so?” And thus speaking, leaning towards her he 
tenderly clasps with his own one of the little white hands lying in 
her lap. 

And this is the way that it is to be “all right again”! They 
have made a mistake, but are to be “ good friends” ! 

Clothilde’s blood rises, particularly that admixture of it which with 
her name has been transmitted by a French grandmother. ‘ Made 
a mistake”—that means that he does not love her, perhaps loves 
another! The mistake is having married her. 

Though scarcely aware of it herself, throughout the whole day 
the feeling in her heart has been, that in all that has happened there 
is something she does not understand, but that everything can and 
will be explained soon. And now the explanation has come, pride 
alone keeps the girl from breaking down in abject misery before the 
man she loves; but the quick French blood, so ready to take fire, 
leaps to the rescue, and for the time at least gains the day. Un- 
dimmed by a single tear blazes the light of the dark eye in this 
woman, as with anger burning on her cheeks she tears her hand out 
of her husband’s clasp, and, rising with scornfullest gesture, answers 
his appeal. 

“Do not touch me again! If we have made a mistake, at least 
we do not need to make it worse. I also have been ‘ thinking over 
matters,’ and have come to the unhesitating conclusion that the 
less we see of each other, decidedly the better !” 

(Oh, Clothilde, what about that kiss you were wishing for only a 
few minutes ago ?) 

;; And so answering his appeal for peace, she sweeps from the room ; 
not noisily, not roughly (is it not in trying moments that thorough 
breeding shows purest ?), and leaves him alone. 

Grenville Paulyn, what woman whose right is love would be 
satisfied with friendship ? 

And so the guardsman is left alone, amazed, dumbfoundered ! 

As the door closes he starts to his feet, and his mouth, at first 
formed for a prolonged whistle, which relinquishing, finishes by 
uttering a very emphatic “ D—n it!” 

Up and down, up and down the room he strides, his emotion, true 
to his class, expressing itself in the wonted language of the young 
English gentleman ; questioning himself uselessly, vainly—for no 
answer presents itself to his troubled mind—‘ What the deuce is to 
be done now ?” 
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A quarter of an hour passes, at the end of which, arresting his 
hurrying to and fro, he throws himself into an armchair, and with a 
groan apostrophises an absent friend. 

“Oh, Bunkett, what you have brought us to! Hang it, I wish 
your letter had gone to the bottom of the sea! I wish you were in 
my shoes now—no, no, by Jove, I couldn’t stand that, I’d rather 
have my own place—that’s to say if I could only get it! How 
lovely she looked just now! Oh, Bunkett !” 

He thinks matters are now at their worst, but when ten minutes 
more have passed discovers his error. Hearing his wife's voice in 
colloquy with some one outside in the passage, and other sounds 
indicative of arrival or departure, with a muttered “ What the deuce 
is this now ?” he rises hastily and throws open the door—to behold 
with amazed, unbelieving eyes a departure, yes, certainly, but one 
that he had not bargained for, the departure of his wife! 

Yes, here she stands, with ulster clad, her bewildered maid beside 
her, the first of the small army of her boxes just disappearing down- 
stairs. 

“ Clothilde, what on earth is the meaning of this?” But he needs 
not to ask the question, for at one glance he understands; and so 
stern is his voice, so unlike any that in all her life has ever been 
addressed to her, that Clothilde’s heart begins to quail. 

“T—I don’t like this hotel, it’s so—so—I’m going away to 
another,” she stammers at last. 

His blood is up now—and I'll back English against French any 
day—but in a very different way from Clothilde does he show it. 
Very quiet when he speaks is his tone. 

** You dislike this hotel? Then by all means change it for another. 
My servant shall attend you and see you comfortably settled. I 
shall arrange it at once, and detain you no longer now,” and with a 
slight bow he re-enters the room and sharply rings the bell. When 
Mr. Paulyn’s servant appears, his master, lounging in an easy chair, 
is carelessly reading the Scotsman. 

“Straps, Mrs. Paulyn wishes to leave this hotel; conduct her and 
her maid to the Caledonian ; see them safely and comfortably settled, 
then return here.” 

“ Yes, sir,” says Straps, and goes. 

The moment the door is shut, Grenville Paulyn dashes down the 
paper, and with brows knitted over blue eyes, and fiercely gnawed 
moustache, mutters between his teeth, “ D—n you, Bunkett !” 
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CuHapter II. 


Morning follows night; yesterday was a splendid Tuesday, to-day 
is a splendid Wednesday. In September, the sun, after toiling 
through hot August, takes his work easily. The hands of the West 
Church clock already point to the number seven, yet he has only 
been up for about an hour, and his rays fall fresh and cool upon the 
long sweeps of grass, and upon the gently swaying foliage of the 
trees, in which the sparrows are keeping house so busily. Dame 
Nature is lavish of her jewels this morning; she is wearing them 
all apparently ; amongst the grass they lie thickly scattered, sparkling 
and gleaming in the sunshine; across the railway on the hillside 
where the sheep are breakfasting, and all up the steep Castle Rock, 
up, up to the grey old battlements, on every shrub and bush and 
blade of grass she has hung her diamonds. Within the ramparts 
the Highlanders are all astir, the sun glancing upon their scarlet 
jackets, and the breeze from the Frith stirring their tartans; but in 
the gardens beneath quietude and solitude reign. No, not entire 
solitude, for there at the west end, near the fountain, one human 
being can at least be seen—a slight female form pacing up and down 
wrapt in deep thought, too absorbed to cast even one glance up at 
the lady of exalted position who through summer and winter, frost 
and snow, wears her scarf, her only garment, with such airy grace. 
Clothilde Paulyn, after an almost sleepless night, has risen early and 
unrefreshed from her couch, and, tempted by the view from her windows 
of the gardens, in their fresh cool beauty, has thus wandered forth. 
For twenty minutes has she walked about thus, her eyes never lifted 
from the ground. At last, rousing herself, she raises her head with 
a sigh and saunters towards one of the narrow bridges which span 
the railway. 

At the moment of stepping upon it she becomes aware that a 
gentleman is also in the act of crossing from the other side, and 
one surprised, frightened glance tells her it is her husband. Her 
first impulse is to turn, but that immediately overcoming she proceeds 
forward very slowly. 

The bridge rises in the centre, on the top they must meet; a 
moment before this happens,-a train speeding along the line, in a 
great hurry seemingly to get into the station, with a loud whistle 
puffs up a thick cloud of white smoke, which completely envelops 
the pair; when this has vanished they are close to one another, they 
have met. 

The Princes Street Gardens have been the scene of many a meeting 
and many a parting; lives’ happinesses have been made there, but, 
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alas! also many, many a heart has broken, in the shade, beneath the 
steep Castle Rock; but of all meetings, this I think is one of the 
most awkward. The moment’s envelopment in vapour has enabled 
Clothilde to do one thing—make up her mind as to her behaviour, 
her miserable night and unhappy morning of course having already, 
though unconsciously to herself, given the impetus in a certain 
direction ; still decision, though lessening her embarrassment, does 
not altogether remove it, and his manner adds greatly thereto. 

The smoke has altogether vanished, not a puff remains between 
them; and here he stands, handsome in the morning light as an 
Apollo, an aggrieved look in his blue eyes; and here stands she, the 
soft draperies shading the svelte form, the witching, mignon face 
and irresistible eyes upturned to her offended lord and master. 

“We met, ’twas in a cloud!” she says, holding out one hand, with 
a lovely deprecating smile. 

For a moment, at this very unexpected greeting, the corners of 
the little golden moustache relax; but the small outstretched hand 
has to drop rejected, for Grenville, very tall and straight, fails 
apparently to perceive it. 

“You are out early this morning,” he remarks, glancing carelessly 
downwards on to the railway. 

“Yes, the gardens looked so lovely;” then stammeringly, and 
with the colour flushing all her face, she continues, “I was going to 
climb the hill to see the view ; will you not come with me ?” 

A look of surprise which he does not attempt to conceal crosses 
his face, then coldly agreeing to her proposition they saunter across 
the bridge. 

Under the ruined arch and up the shaded winding path they go; 
the wind stirring the branches of the trees above and below them ; 
painting Clothilde’s cheek a bright pink, and playfully, if embarrass- 
ingly, floating her soft skirts against her husband. 

“Let us rest a moment here, Grenville,” she says presently, some- 
what breathless with the ascent. 

They have reached one of the wooden seats placed at intervals for 
the rest of the weary ;, but little view can be obtained from it; both, 
however, have apparently forgotten the object of their coming. 

Behind them rises the old Castle Rock; before them wave the tall 
trees, and between the foliage shine glimpses of the white-crested 
Frith, flowing in the morning light, away past fair Edina out into 
the ocean. 

“Stay a moment, Clothilde,” cries Grenville, as the former is about 
to throw herself exhausted on the seat; “I fear this place is a little 
too earthy to be comfortable; let me try to improve matters before 
you venture to sit down.” In taking his handkerchief for this purpose 
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from his pocket, he draws with it, by mistake, something else, which 
falls upon the seat and lies exposed to view. This is a photograph, 
one which this morning, with man’s wonted love of self-torture, he 
has taken from his desk and gazed at with jealous, angry eyes; 
scanning the handsome features whilst tormenting himself with the 
question as to the place that its original still holds in the heart of 
his, Grenville Paulyn’s, own wife. The picture is that of an old friend 
of the latter, Charley Shore, the man he believes his wife to love. 
Absorbed in bitter thought, he had, instead of replacing the carte in 
his desk, by mistake put it into his pocket, and now here it lies face 
upwards under Clothilde’s very eyes; whilst he, losing all presence 
of mind, stands watching her eagerly, the red which at first flushed 
his face dying out, leaving him very pale. 

But if he is agitated, his wife surely does not share his emotion, 
nor perceive it. With the easiest, most natural manner in the world, 
she lifts the carte to examine it more closely. 

“Portrait of a gentleman! Therefore I suppose I may look at it, 
Gren ?” she cries laughingly. ‘“ Had it been a lady I should certainly 
have shut my eyes till I received permission to look.” 

But Grenville’s heart is beating so fast that he forgets to answer 
her. Her manner perplexes and astonishes him; but at her next 
words the dull pain which has been gnawing his poor heart for the 
last twenty hours seems suddenly to cease, and the whole atmosphere 
of his life is once more flooded with sunshine. 

“Oh Gren, how handsome! Who is this man with a face like the 
pure Sir Galahad’s? I thought I had seen the photos at least of all 
your friends! Who is it?” she asks, looking straight up at him. 

In her face, voice, and manner there is nothing, nothing, he feels, 
with his whole glad heart, but real, undoubted, questioning interest ; 
innocence and truth shine out as plainly and unmistakably as the 
sun on a glorious midsummer day. 

He answers her now, though not in the way that she expecta, 
Opening his great strong arms, much as a bear does when about to 
hug his prey, he folds them around her so closely as to lift her from 
the ground, leaving the little boots with the tall heels feeling about 
vainly for their accustomed resting-place. 

“Qh, Clothilde, I have been making some dreadful mistake!” he 
cries in a voice smothered partly with feeling, partly because of the 
very close contact into which he has brought his mouth with a soft 
cheek. “A dreadful mistake, but you will forgive me, my darling, 
won’t you ?—forgive me that I thought you loved this man? It was 
all so plain; I can’t understand it, and now you don’t even know 
him !” 

“But know who, Grenville?” asks poor, bewildered Clothilde, 
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struggling out of his arms to her feet, with red puzzled face and hat 
knocked on one side ‘a la fille de Madame Angot.’ 

“ Why, this man in the photograph—where is he ? Oh, here he is— 
I’ve been standing on him—this man here, Charley Shore !” 

“Charley Shore! Is this. Charley Shore?” questions she in 
amazement, eagerly taking the picture from his hands and scanning 
it with the greatest interest. 

“Of course it is, old Charley Shore, the best fellow out. But what 
do you know of him, Clothilde ?” 

Her expressive face tells that her assoeiations with the name are 
not altogether of an agreeable nature, and an ashamed look burns on 
her face as she replies, but the shame is not for herself but for 
another. 

“ He is the man that my Cousin Clothilde loves,” she stammers ; 
“and she—that is, mamma was not pleased with her; she is still 
abroad, we have not seen her for a long time.” 

“ And her name is the same as yours?” Paulyn asks quickly, with 
face and voice as of one upon whom the full light of day has been 
suddenly let in after groping darkness. 

“ Almost ; she is Clothilde Marie Tollemache; I am Clothilde Du 
Berri Tollemache 2 

“ Are you?” he interrupts, looking down at her with a triumphant 
possessing smile. “Oh, Clothilde, have you forgotten already that 
yesterday you married a husband ?” 

Seating himself, oblivious of all things earthy, upon the bench, he 
draws her down within his encircling arm; and the close-fitting 
feminine shooting jacket disappears entirely within the masculine 
tweed-clad arms ; and the golden moustache roams softly at will over 
the lovely blushing face, while Grenville confesses in his wife’s ear 
that he has been a dolt, a fool, and a brute. 

And so they sit, within the gates of Paradise. 

And the birds whisper together in the ivy, silvery whispers; and 
the wind plays around and about them with its wild racy gladsome- 
ness ; the wind which all night long has lain upon the bosom of the 
Frith, and with the early morning light swept landward. 

“ Oh, Grenville,” whispers Clothilde, gazing dreamily forth from 
her sweet warm bondage towards the white-crested waters, “is the 
sea as happy as we are, do you think ?” 

But Grenville answers not in words; only, with bewilderingly 
passionate gesture and love-stricken looks, stoops his fair handsome 
face to press with hot clinging mouth the perfect lips of his 
bride. 
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Otway. 


Tuomas Otway was born at Trotton, in Sussex, on the 3rd of March 
1651. His father, the Reverend Humphrey Otway, was vicar of 
Wolbeding, a parish near Midhurst. The boy was educated at 
Wickenham School, near Winchester. Of his parents and of his early 
life we know no more than may be gleaned from one of his poems, 
‘The Poet’s Complaint of his Muse,’ which is, to a certain degree, 
autobiographical : 


“My father was (a thing now rare) 
Loyal and brave; my mother chaste and fair. 
The pledge of marriage vows was only I, 
Alone I lived, their much-loved, fondled boy: 
They gave me generous education; high 
They strove to raise my mind, and with it grew their joy.” 


In 1669 he entered Christ Church College, Oxford, as a commoner, 
and although it is evident that he did not acquire any amount of 
solid learning, his wit and quick intelligence made some mark there. 
To again quote his own words : 


“The sages that instructed me in arts, 
And knowledge, oft would praise my parts, 
And cheer my parents’ longing hearts. 
When I was call’d to a dispute, 
My fellow-pupils oft stood mute, 
Yet never envy did disjoin 
Their hearts-from me, nor pride distemper mine. 
Thus my first years in happiness I past, 
Nor any bitter cup did taste.” 


He was intended for the Church, but his inclinations could never 
have led him that way; he wrote verses which were highly 
praised by my Lord Falkland and other jeunesse dorée of the 
university—it would be a thousand pities that so much wit and such 
great abilities should be wasted upon some dull Bocetian parish in 
preaching to a scanty congregation of clodhoppers and snoring 
farmers, for the mere hope of a preferment which might never come— 
London is the only place for a man of parts: there genius is 
appreciated, honoured by the noblest ; wit is the passport to all society, 
even the King’s. We may suppose that such were the counsels and 
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temptations poured into the ears of the country parson’s son by his 
butterfly friends, ‘and to which he was an eager, trusting listener ; 
and in 1671, in company with some of these roisterers, no doubt, he 
quitted college without having taken any honours, and set out to seek 
his fortune in the great metropolis. The life into which he plunged 
is best described in his own words: 


“TI missed the brave and wise, and in their stead 
On every sort of vanity I fed. 
Gay coxcombs, cowards, knaves, and prating fools, 
Bullies of o’ergrown bulk and little souls, 
Gamesters, half-wits, and spendthrifts (such as think 
Mischievous midnight frolics, bred by drink, 
Are gallantry and wit, 
Because to their lewd understandings fit) 
Were those wherewith two years, at least, were spent, 
To all these fulsome follies most incorrigibly bent.” 


Yet not altogether in riotous debauchery were those two years 
passed, for soon after his arrival in London he threw one cast 
for Fortune—and failed. It is not surprising that a youth of vivid and 
poetic temperament, and one who was seeking some pleasant road to 
fame and forture, should have been at once irresistibly attracted by the 
theatre. The stage was then at the height of its restored popularity : 


such actors as Hart, Mohun, and Burt, who had fought and bled for 
their King during the Great Rebellion—as Betterton, Kynaston, Lacy, 
who lived on terms of familiar intercourse with Court and Sovereign, 
had raised their profession to a dignity such as it had not worn even in 
the palmy days of Elizabeth. What career, then, could offer more 
delightful temptations to a young adventurer than the stage ? 

To be the interpreter of great poets, to see hundreds hanging 
breathless upon his lips, to sway and move a vast audience to tears 
or rage or laughter at his will, and to retire from the scene with 
enthusiastic plaudits thundering upon his ears; to have noble and 
beautiful women enamoured of him, to be the boon companion of 
dukes and earls, and perhaps even of royalty itself—such a prospect 
was enough to turn the head of any raw young fellow fresh from 
the country. So, fully determined to be a Hart or a Mohun ora 
Kynaston, young Otway sought an opening at one of the theatres. 

It was the famous dramatist and novelist, Mrs. Aphra Behn, to whom 
he had obtained an introduction, and who was probably taken by 
the wit and sprightliness of his conversation and manners, who 
undertook to open the magic portals and procure him a début. And 
it was to be at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in her own new tragi-comedy 
of ‘The Forced Marriage.’ The King was the character he was 
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cast to play. Although, in theatrical phrase, it was a responsible part, 
it was of little dramatic importance, and appeared in only three 
scenes. But it was an old man, which rendered its impersonation 
doubly difficult to a youthful novice. Downes, the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields prompter, has described the scene of Otway’s first and only 
appearance, of which he was an eye-witness. It was a very painful 
one; the sight of the audience deprived him of all nerve, memory 
forsook him, he muttered a few inaudible words, trembled and fell 
into such an agony of fright that he was compelled to leave the 
stage—upon which he never again entered in the capacity of actor. 

This failure must have been a terrible blow to the young fellow, 
but he did his best to drown the memory of his misfortunes in the 
company of the coxcombs, knaves, and gamesters into which he had 
fallen, until in the midst of these orgies he received the news of his 
good father’s death. 


“From thence, sad discontent, uneasy fears, 
And anxious doubts of what I had to do 
Grew with succeeding years. 
The world was wide, but whither should I go? 
I, whose blooming hopes all wither’d were, 
Who'd little fortune and a deal of care.” 


And now it was that he first turned his thoughts to literature as 
a profession—and with the same ardent hopes of brilliant success as 
he had indulged in when he was bent upon the stage. If he 
could not be a Hart or a Betterton, how much grander would it be 
to be a Dryden! 

After the allegorical fashion of the time, he describes how, while 
he lies pondering over his future career, the Muse appears to him 
with a crown of laurel upon her head, which she tells him shall 
be his: 


“and each part of her did shine 
With jewels and with gold. 
Numberless to be told; 
. . . these riches all, my darling, shall be thine, 
Riches which poet never had before. 
She promis’d me to raise my fortune and my name 
By royal favour and by endless fame ; 
But never told 
How hard they were to get, how difficult to hold.” 


Although there are no proofs to that effect, we may very well 
suppose that on receiving tidings of his father’s death Otway went 
back to Sussex, and remained there for a time; and that it was in 
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the rural quietude of his desolated home that these cogitations and 
visions occurred to him. From the preface it is evident that his 
first dramatic work, ‘ Alcibiades,’ was composed in the country, and 
brought to London completed; for he says, “I must confess I had 
often a titillation for poetry, but never durst venture on my Muse 
till I got her into a corner in the country,” &c. He offered the 
play to the Duke’s company, now removed to their splendid new 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, and of which Betterton was the director 
and leading actor. It was accepted, and produced in the year 1675. 

When Otway began to write for the stage Dryden was in the 
height of his fame as a dramatic writer, and the so-called heroic 
drama, although it had received its death-blow from Buckingham’s 
witty burlesque of ‘ The Rehearsal,’ produced in 1672, as yet showed 
scarcely any sign of decline. . An untried author could not, even if he 
had desired, have ventured to oppose his first production to the fashion 
of the time, and ‘ Alcibiades’ was written in rhymes and with all the 
bombastic, exaggerated sentiments then in vogue. It is a feeble, 
insipid work, without the slightest indication of genius, and not even 
so grand an actor as Betterton could render it a success. 

Yet it could not have been wholly a failure, or it must have con- 
tained some promise to which change of taste now renders us in- 
sensible, for in the following year his second tragedy, ‘ Don Carlos,’ was 
brought out at the same theatre, and one of our young adventurer’s 
dreams was fulfilled, for his work was pronounced the first heroic 
tragedy of the age. Its success was prodigious, and Betterton 
afterwards told Booth that for years it was a more popular play and 
drew more money than either of its author’s greatest works, ‘The 
Orphan’ or ‘Venice Preserved.’ It is so impossible for modern 
taste to reconcile itself to the idea of men and.women speaking in 
heroic verse, that it cannot be considered capable of judging the merits, 
per se, of such a work as ‘Don Carlos.’ In moments of the most 
intense passion and agony, the characters express themselves in the 
long elaborate similies of epic poetry and in harmonious rhymes ; 
there is no touch of nature in the language from beginning to end, 
and the artificial cadences so nauseate the ear that it becomes in- 
sensible to occasional touches of power and pathos, and to fine pieces of 
declamation which would be striking in a mere narrative poem. The plot 
is drawn from the same source as that of Schiller’s great tragedy, the 
Abbé St. Réal’s ‘ Nouvelle Historique’ of Don Carlos. The characters 
of the King, Queen, Carlos, Ruy Gomez, and the Princess Eboli are 
drawn by no weak pen, and some of the scenes must have produced a fine 
effect upon the stage. Here already, in several situations of real tragic 
power, we have indications of that admirable dramatic instinct and 
that knowledge of stage effect which shine so conspicuously in his 
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later plays. But it would not be interesting to dwell longer upon a 
production which, unless fashion in taste should greatly change, can 
never again be read without weariness. 

Not altogether, however, to its intrinsic merits, must we ascribe, 
the first success at least, of ‘Don Carlos.’ It was the time of 
Rochester’s quarrel with Dryden, and the reprobate wit was looking 
about for rivals to the great poet, whom he might render formidable 
through his patronage. John Crowne was one of these ; so also was 
Otway. ‘Don Carlos’ is dedicated to the Earl of Rochester, who, 
for the reason above mentioned, worked hard to secure its sucress. 
There was not a happier or more hopeful man in London than our 
young poet, with his pocket full of money, his head intoxicated by 
universal praise, his fortunes under the protection of the King’s 
powerful favourite, and he the boon companion of all the noble and 
dissolute wits of the time. His hopes soared high, and the future 
lay before him as one long vista of pleasure, wealth, and triumph. 
But such brightness was of short duration: the clouds which were 
in a few years to envelop him in the darkest night of sorrow and 
misery were already beginning to gather, taking the form of an 
infatuated love for a cruel, bad woman. 

A secondary part in ‘ Alcibiades,’ Draxilla, the confidante, was 
played by a young actress, then in her seventeenth year, named 
Elizabeth Barry. She had made her first appearance upon the stage 
about two years previously, but had evinced so little capacity for the 
histrionic art that experts confidently pronounced she could never 
succeed. But about the same time that he extended his patronage to 
our poet, Rochester cast his libertine eyes upon young Mistress Barry, 
who, in opposition to every one’s opinion, he vowed he could, within 
six months, tutor into one of the finest actresses in England. After 
bestowing immense pains upon her instruction, he brought her out 
in 1673 or 1674, as the Queen of Hungary, in Lord Orrery’s tragedy 
of ‘Mustapha,’ and she acquitted herself in a manner which 
astonished every one who remembered her previous failures. Not 
for several years yet, however, was she to fulfil her tutor’s prediction. 
There were Mrs. Betterton and other elder actresses in the way who 
monopolised all the great parts of tragedy and comedy. From 
the evidence of letters from which I shall presently have occasion to 
quote, it is quite certain that Otway knew and loved her before her 
intimacy with Rochester commenced. Antony Aston, who, however, 
has seldom a word of praise for any one, tells us she was not hand- 
some, her mouth opening most on the right side. He describes her as 
middle-sized, with darkish hair and eyebrows, light eyes, and was indif- 
ferent plump. Ramble, in Gildon’s ‘Comparison of the Two Stages,’ 
says: “I do think that person is the finest woman in the world upon 
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the stage, and the ugliest off on’t.” The portrait I have seen of her 
represents a woman of large and somewhat masculine features, but 
decidedly handsome. Be that as it may, however, Otway conceived 
for her a consuming passion, that devoured him body and soul, that 
robbed him of all peace and drove him into every excess which promised 
oblivion of his desires. And not even the knowledge of her worth- 
lessness could weaken his infatuation. It was for her he wrote two 
of the most exquisite female creations of English tragedy, and it was 
her acting as Monimia and Belvidera, and as Isabella in Southerne’s 
‘Fatal Marriage,’ that, says old Downes, “gained her the name of 
famous Mrs. Barry, both at Court and city.” She was at once the 
inspiration and bane of his genius. But for this mad, hopeless 
passion, the beautiful love-scenes of ‘The Orphan’ and ‘ Venice 
Preserved’ might have never been written. The pen with which he 
wrote was dipped into his own heart, to portray his own emotions ; 
he was Don Carlos, Castalio, and by their lips he uttered the 
passionate agony of his soul, and appealed to her under the names 
of Elizabeth and Monimia. 


“°Tis heaven to have thee, and without thee hell!” 


exclaims Castalio, and the hell of negation was to be Otway’s doom 
through life. 

And yet it was to him a strange, torturing pleasure to minister 
to the genius of this cold, mercenary woman, who treated his idolatry 
with scorn and ridicule; to behold her embodying the exquisite 
conceptions of his fancy, drawing tears from thousands by the 
passion born of his own anguish—which she could behold dry-eyed 
and unmoved: then he would return to his lonely lodging and pass 
a sleepless night in all the torments of despairing love; or else, not 
daring to face the horrors of solitary self-communion, to plunge into 
some vile orgie and drown remembrance in debauchery. That this 
picture is no exaggeration of the unfortunate poet’s condition of mind 
during the last years of his life may be proved by reference to the 
six or seven letters, addressed to Mrs. Barry, which are still extant. 
Neither Carlos nor Castalio nor Jaffier has uttered words of more 
ardent love, more agonised entreaty, than are to be found in the 
following passages : 

i» “Since the first day I saw you I have’ hardly enjoyed one hour 
of perfect quiet: I loved you early, and no sooner had I beheld that 
soft bewitching face of yours, than I felt‘tin my heart the very 
foundations of all my peace give way: but when you became 
another’s, I must confess I did then rebel, had foolish pride enough 
to promise myself I would in time recover7my liberty ; in spite of 
my enslaved nature, I swore against myself I would not love you; 
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I affected a resentment, stifled my spirit, and would not let it bend 
so much as once to upbraid you; each day it was my chance to see 
or be near you: with stubborn sufferance I resolved to bear and brave 
your power; nay, did it often“too successfully. Generally with wine 
or conversation I diverted or appeased the demon that possessed me ; 
but when at night returning’ to my unhappy self, to give my heart 
an account why I had done it so unnatural a violence, it was then I 
always paid a treble interest for the short moments of ease which I had 
borrowed ; then every treacherous thought rose up, and took your part, 
nor left me till they had thrown me on my bed and opened those sluices 
of tears that were to run till morning. This has been for years my 
best condition. . . . I love you with that tenderness of spirit, that 
purity of truth, and that sincerity of heart, that I could sacrifice the 
nearest friends or interests I have on earth, barely but to please you: 
if I had all the world it should be yours, for with it I} could be but 
miserable if you were not mine.” “I love, I doat, I am mad and 
know no measure. . . . I charm and here conjure you to pity my 
distracting pangs; pity my unquiet days and restless nights; pity 
the frenzy that has half-possessed my brain already, and makes me 
write thus ravingly ; the wretch in Bedlam is more at peace than 
Iam.” “ Everything}you do is a new charm to me; and though 
I have languished for seven long tedious years of desire, jealousy, 
and despair, yet every minute I see you, I still discover something 
new and more bewitching.” ‘You cannot but be sensible I am 
blind, or you would not so openly discover what a ridiculous tool 
you make of me. I should be glad to discover whose satisfaction 
I was sacrificed to this morning; for I am sure your own ill-nature 
could not be guilty of inventing such an injury to me, merely to try 
how much I could bear, were it not for the sake of some ass that has 
the fortune to please you . . . you, whose business in life is to 
pick ill-natured conjectures out of my harmless freedom of con- 
versation to vex and gall me with, as often as you are pleased to 
divert yourself at the expense of my quiet.” 

In the last of these letters he upbraids her for breaking an appoint- 
ment she has made to meet him in the Mall. Not content with 
turning a deaf ear to all his solicitations, it is evident that this cruel, 
heartless woman made them a subject of ridicule and amusement 
for her aristocratic lovers. Devotion and genius could produce no 
impression upon a heart that, according to contemporary authority, 
was wholly given up to avarice. Otway was poor, and, with the 
exception that he had the intellectual beauty of fine eyes, his face 
was very ordinary; for he says in one of these letters: “I find how 
careless Nature was in framing me; seasoned me hastily with all the 
most violent inclinations and desires, but omitted the ornaments that 
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should make those qualities become me.” * Here was not the man 
to charm Elizabeth Barry. Yet it is a strange psychologicalproblem 
that she who could portray so exquisitely all the tenderness, passion, 
and the abandon of the purest, noblest love should be herself 
insensible to it. ‘ 

But to return to his dramatic career. In 1677 he produced a 
translation of Racine’s ‘ Bérénice,’ under the title of ‘Titus and 
Berenice,’ and with it, as an afterpiece, anSadaptation from Moliére, 
called ‘The Cheats of Scapin,’ neither of which call for any notice. 
In 1678 he composed his first comedy, ‘ Friendship in Fashion,’ a 
work utterly unworthy of his pen, for while, like all the comedies of 
the Restoration, it is grossly licentious, it is destitute of the wit and 
elegance which frequently redeemed them. Yet it suited the taste of 
the age, and seems to have been highly successful. 

Ere it was produced, however, Otway had started upon a new 
career. It could not be supposed that, loving as he did, he could long 
remain on amicable terms with his successful rival, even although that 
rival was that almost indispensable thing to a poet of that age, a 
generous patron. He and Rochester quarrelled, and he thus made 
one of the bitterest and most malignant enemies that it was possible 
for man to be cursed with. He was at once attacked by all the host of 
libellers and so-called critics whom the earl had at his command, and 
in the dedication to ‘Friendship in Fashion’ he complains of being 
treated worse by them than a bear was by the Bankside butchers. 
This baiting and badgering, and a desperate effort to break from the 
toils of his hopeless passion, caused him to abandon literature—for ever, 
as he probably anticipated, but for only a very short time, as it fell out. 
The young Earl of Plymouth, a natural son of the King’s, and his 
staunchest friend, procured him a cornet’s commission in a regiment 
which, under the command of the Duke of Monmouth, was bound for 
Flanders. Here, apparently, was a new and honourable career opened 
to the unhappy man. But Fortune is never weary of persecuting 
some of her victims. Within a few months King Charles, in con- 
sideration of a secret bribe from Louis XIV., had consented to disband 


* This thought is again beautifully expressed by Jaffier (‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ Act I. Scene 1): 


“Tell me why, good Heav’n, 
Thou mad’st me what I am, with all the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man? Ah! rather why 
Didst thou not rather form me sordid as my fate, 
Base minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens ? 
Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me? 
Is this just dealing, Nature?” 
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his army in order that the French might dictate their own terms to 
the Confederates, and the peace of Nimiguen cast our poet destitute 
upon the world. Nothing could exceed the shameful treatment 
suffered by the discharged English soldiers who were left destitute 
in a foreign land, to get home again as best they could, with only 
debentures in their pockets, which it was extremely difficult to cash, 
instead of their pay. In his next comedy, ‘The Soldier’s Fortune,’ 
Otway alludes to this adventure in a speech put into the mouth of 
Courtine: “’Twas Fortune made me a soldier, a rogue in red, the 
grievance of the nation ; Fortune made the peace just when we were 
on the brink of a war; then Fortune disbanded us, and lost us two 
months’ pay ; Fortune gave us debentures instead of ready money, and 
by very good Fortune I sold mine and lost heartily by it, in hopes 
the grinding ill-natured dog who bought it will never get a shilling 
for it.” Rochester, in ‘The Session of the Poets,’ describes Otway as 
returning to England starving, ragged, and vermin-stricken. 
During his brief camp life his pen had not been idle. In the 
epilogue to ‘Caius Marius’ he says : 
“ For know our poet, when this play was made, 

Had nought but drums and trumpets in his head, 

H’ had banish’d poetry and all her charms, 

And needs the fool would be a man-at-arms. 

No ’prentice e’er grown weary of indentures 

Had such a longing mind to such adventures.” 


The date of this play is given, both in Geneste and in the 
‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ as 1680 ; but this is seemingly a mistake, if 
we are to take for granted that Otway returned to London in the 
same year as that in which the peace was concluded, 1678, for in the 
closing couplet of this same epilogue he says: 


“But which amongst you is there to be found, 
Will take his third day’s* pawn for fifty pound? 
Or now he is cashier’d will fairly venture 
To give him ready money for’s debenture ? 
Therefore when he receiy’d that fatal doom, 
This play came forth in hopes his friends would come, 
To help a poor disbanded soldier home.” 


‘Caius Marius’ is a curiosity of dramatic literature ; for while the 
subject is the wars of Marius and Sylla, the plot of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 


* The receipts of the third day’s performance of a play were all the 
dramatists of this period usually received for their labours. How small 
was the remuneration may be judged by the above mention of fifty pounds 
as a doubtful sum. 
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and a great portion of the language of that play are bodily 
incorporated with it—as Otway indeed confesses in the prologue. 
Romeo is rechristened Marius Junior, and Juliet becomes the 
daughter of Metellus, 2 Roman senator. Mercutio is called Sul- 
pitius, and speaks the Queen Mab speech, sadly mutilated, how- 
ever, and much more of the admirable wit of the part ; but when he 
ceases to speak the language of Shakespeare he becomes a very 
stilted and bloodthirsty Roman—indeed quite a different person. 
Sylla stands for Paris; and Lavinia’s nurse, in the language of 
Juliet’s, calls him “a man of wax.” The nurse’s scenes are given 
almost intact, as are also the balcony and the death-scenes. In the 
latter Otway anticipates Garrick’s alteration, and makes Lavinia awake 
before her husband’s death, which is much in accordance with the 
story upon which the play is founded. Friar Lawrence is turned 
into a Flamen, and is the same important instrument in the 
catastrophe that he is in the original; all his fine speeches, however, 
are omitted. A more extraordinary piece of patchwork cannot be con- 
ceived than this work. Otway writes at his worst, and the splendid 
fragments of Shakespeare that are scattered amongst his rubbish, 
without any attempt—or if there be it is not apparent—to weld these 
incongruous elements into anything like a homogeneous whole ; the 
tone and style of the Marius scenes have not any keeping with those 
of the borrowed ones, and the transition from one to the other is 
most violent. Yet this monstrous production usurped the place of 
Shakespeare’s beautiful play upon the stage for about seventy years, 
until Theophilus Cibber brought out a version of the original, during 
his brief management at the Haymarket in 1748; and Garrick at 
Drury Lane, and Rich at Covent Garden, soon afterwards repeated 
the laudable experiment. But still the work was marred by many 
interpolations, and Garrick’s alterations are even now preserved in 
the prompt-books of country theatres. 

‘The Soldier’s Fortune,’ although set down in the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica’ as produced in 1681, I should conjecture, from the passage 
I have previously quoted, which alludes so directly to his recent 
military adventures, was written and acted at least two years earlier. 
The remarks upon ‘ Friendship in Fashion’ apply with equal force to 
this second comedy. 

The year 1680 opened propitiously for our poet. His bitter 
enemy, Rochester, worn out with debauchery, was, in his thirty- 
fourth year, lying upon his deathbed, and it was during this season 
that the first of Otway’s two immortal works, ‘The Orphan,’ was 
brought upon the stage. The plot of this play is derived from a 
romance published in 1676, entitled ‘ English Adventures,’ in which 
is introduced, as an episode, a story of the supposed early life of 
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Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The romance, which) upon the 
title-page is said to have been written by “a person of honour,” is 
conjectured by one of Otway’s editors to have been the composition 
of Lord Orrery. Whether this remarkable history had any foundation 
in truth is more than doubtful; it may be briefly told. Charles 
Brandon and his brother, who have been reared in the retirement 
of a country mansion, both fall in love with a very beautiful orphan 
who has been left to the guardianship of their mother, and who 
resides under the same roof with them. The brother is the favoured 
suitor, and secretly marries the lady without taking Charles into his 
confidence. On the nuptial night Charles overhears their assignation— 
“three soft taps ” at the bride’s chamber door will be the signal for 
the bridegroom’s admittance, but he must not speak, as his mother 
lies in the next room. Furious with disappointed passion and at 
his brother’s deceit, and having no thought that it is more than a 
mere intrigue he is crossing, he resolves to contrive some means of 
keeping his brother out of the way and taking his place. He 
succeeds too well. The catastrophe is a tragic one: the innocent 
adultress dies of a broken heart upon the discovery of the treason, 
and her husband soon follows her to the grave, while Charles, stung 
with remorse and horror, becomes a wanderer in foreign lands.* 
The story is closely adhered to in Otway’s play, and here and there 
passages are transcribed almost verbatim; but the catastrophe is 
more powerfully wrought out than in the original, and two new 
characters are introduced, Chamont, the heroine’s brother, a hot- 
headed and somewhat brutal young soldier, and the father of the two 
brothers, Acasto, a brave, noble man who, disgusted with the falseness 
and ingratitude of courts, has retired from the world. This character, 
it has been suggested, was meant to typify the Duke of Ormond, 
whom Charles had treated so ungratefully, and whose administration 
in Ireland was then being so fiercely decried by the Shaftesbury 
faction. A speech put into his mouth in the first scene of the second 
act gives considerable probability to the conjecture. 

From the first to the last scene of this powerful play we have 
everywhere indications of a master hand ; rhyme, which had long since 
been abandoned by Dryden himself, is here replaced by a vigorous 
and not unmusical blank verse. We are prepared for the catastrophe 
with consummate art. The opening scene acquaints us with the 
rivalry of the two brothers for the love of Monimia; and, in spite of 
their protestations of mutual affection, we can perceive the dark clouds 
gathering in the distance. Polydore is a little jealous of his brother 
as being the elder, and Castalio, half ashamed of his honourable 
intentions, but sure of the lady’s preference, speaks almost lightly, 


* The episode is given entire in|Thornton’s edition of Otway’s works. 
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of his love, and challenges Polydore to win her if he can. In 
the second act portents of the coming doom begin to appear. Chamont 
arrives and tells his sister how he has seen her in a dream, her 
“ garments flowing loose, and in each hand a wanton lover, which by 
turns caressed her ;” and how, on his way to Acasto’s house, he was 
met by a witch who bade him hasten to save a sister. His fiery and 
impatient questionings sound like the mutterings of a coming storm. 
Polydore sets on his page to watch the lovers; the boy reports to 
him the passionate love-scene of which he is the witness, and leaves 
him brooding over revenge. While the chaplain is reading the 
marriage service, a dark foreboding falls upon the gentle bride, tears 
drown her eyes, and trembling seizes her soul. It would be difficult 
to find a scene of more breathless suspense in the whole range of the 
drama than that in which Polydore, having overheard the appoint- 
ment, approaches the bridal chamber. Will he succeed in his horrible 
design ? is our anxious thought as he communes with himself in 
soliloquy. He gives the signal—it is answered—the door is unbolted, 
and he goes in. There is a pause of horror. Then Castalio 
enters, repeats the signal, and, treated as an impostor by Monimia’s 
maid, who appears at a window above, is refused admittance. In the 
next act Castalio, furious at what he considers his wife’s perfidy and 
caprice, yet never dreaming of the terrible truth, casts her off. While 


she is lost in wonder and distress at his strange conduct, of which 
rage prevents him giving any explanation, Polydore enters. Beliey- 
ing that it was he who gave the second signal on the previous night, 
she upbraids him with his conduct. Suddenly his confident air and 
ambiguous words arouse a horrible suspicion. Tremblingly she cries : 


“Will you be kind and answer me one question ? 

' Tl conjure you by the gods and angels, 
By th’ honour of your name- that’s most concern’d, 
To tell me, Polydore, and tell me truly, 
Where did you rest last night ?” 


“ Within thy arms,” is the reply. 

With a cry of horror she falls into a swoon. But soon he learns the 
terrible truth that overwhelms him with remorse. In desperation he 
proposes that Castalio shall be kept in ignorance of his wrong; this 
proposal she indignantly rejects, as she does also his desperate urging 
that they shall fly together. A message being brought to Castalio that 
Monimia is dying, he forgets his wrongs and casts himself at her 
feet to implore forgiveness. 


“Ob, were it possible that we could drown 
In dark oblivion but a few past hours, 
We might be happy,” 
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she cries in anguish. To which he replies: 


“Ts’t then so hard, Monimia, to forgive’ 
A fault, when humble love, like mine, implores thee ? 
For I must love thee, though it prove my ruin. 
Which way shall I court thee? 
What shall I do to be enough thy slave, 
And satisfy the lovely pride that’s in thee? 
I'll bend to thee, and weep a flood before thee, 
Yet pry’thee, tyrant, break not quite my heart.” 


But she cannot speak her shame; she dares not let loose the horrors 
of revenge that must follow such a revelation: she can but tell him 
they must never meet more, and implore him to forbear inquiring 
further. But again he bursts forth in passionate entreaty : 


“Why turn’st thou from me? Im alone already. 
Methinks I stand upon a naked beach, 
Sighing to winds, and to the seas complaining, 
Whilst afar off the vessel sails away, 
Where all the treasure of my soul’s embark’d: 
Wilt thou not turn ?—Oh! could those eyes but speak, 
I should know all, for love is pregnant in ’em: 
They swell, they press their beams upon me still: 
Wilt thou not speak? If we must part for ever, 
Give me but one kind word to think upon, 
And please myself withal, whilst my heart’s breaking.” 


“ Ah, poor Castalio!”* is all Monimia can reply as she rushes from 
him. Then enters Polydore, and now with another masterly stroke 
of art Otway makes Castalio turn to him, the villain who has wrought 
all the mischief, for consolation. Mad, desperate, seeking death at 
his brother’s hands, Polydore breaks into pretended rage at his deceit 
in not making him a confidant of his marriage, and heaps the most 
opprobrious epithets upon his head in the hope of stinging him to a. 
quarrel. But Castalio has only gentle remonstrances to oppose to 
his reproaches : 


“Qh! think a little what thy heart is doing: 
How from our infancy we hand in hand 
Have trod the path of life together : 
One bed has held us; and the same desires, 
The same aversions still employ’d our thoughts ; 
Whene’er had I a friend that was not Polydore’s? 
Or Polydore a foe that was not mine? 
E’en in the womb w’ embrac’d, and wilt thou now, 


* Mrs. Barry used to produce a wonderful effect in these words. 
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For the first fault, abandon and forsake me? 
Leave me amidst afflictions to myself, 
Plung’d in the gulf of grief, and none to help me?” 


But Polydore persists in his purpose, calls him base-born villain, 
coward—until, goaded beyond endurance, Castalio draws his sword— 
and Polydore rushes upon the point. Then with his dying breath 
he confesses the foul wrong he has done. But in the words— 


“ Hadst thou, Castalio, us’d me like a friend, 
This ne’er had happen’d; hadst thou let me know 
Thy marriage, we had all now met in joy,” 


he pleads its extenuation, and reveals to his wretched brother the 
Nemesis of his own duplicity. Monimia dies broken-hearted, Castalio 
stabs himself, and upon this dark picture the curtain descends. 

The male characters of ‘The Orphan,’ with the exception of Acasto, 
have few virtues to commend them to our sympathy. Chamont, who, 
although the part was played by Garrick in his earlier years, has 
little to do with the movement of the plot, shocks us by his ruffianly 
language to the good Acasto, and rages and storms with brutal 
vehemence upon the smallest provocation ; Polydore naturally excites 
our abhorrence, and until affliction has fallen upon him even Castalio 
does not stand high in our esteem. But Monimia is a creation of 
female purity and gentleness worthy to stand by the side of Desdemona, 
and it is impossible to give her higher praise. The pathos of tragedy 
could scarcely go beyond the awful destiny which fate weaves around 
this lovely and innocent victim. That pruriency of thought which 
in the nineteenth century is mistaken for modesty, and the cynical 
sensual coarseness of an audience vitiated by burlesque, have long 
since banished this noble work from the stage, although incidents, 
allusions, and double entendres, as long as they are free of poetical 
clothing, are still freely tolerated. 

In the same year as that in which ‘The Orphan’ appeared, Otway 
published his one important poem, ‘The Poet’s Complaint of his 
Muse,’ from which I have made extracts. Its principal value consists 
in the light it throws upon his own early life, and its reference to 
the political factions of the time. 

In 1682 came his masterpiece, ‘ Venice Preserved.’ The plot of 
this tragedy is founded upon St. Réal’s ‘ Conjuration des Espagnols,’ 
and is the story of a famous conspiracy plotted for the destruction of 
the Venetian Republic in 1618. It may be interesting, to those 
unacquainted with this episode of history, to know that Jaffier and 
Pierre are historical characters. Pierre was a corsair captain in the 
service of the republic, a bold, daring spirit ; Jaffier was also in the 
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service of the state. One or two of the scenes, notably the meeting 
of the conspirators, are almost literal transcriptions from the Abbé’s 
book; but the arrangement of the plot and incidents, the catastrophe 
and the one supreme character, Belvidera, are Otway’s own. While, 
if possible, exceeding even ‘The Orphan’ in tenderness, there is 
more masculine power, a firmer grasp of character in ‘ Venice 
Preserved’ than in any other of its author’s works. The gay, 
bold villain Pierre, who in the hour of despair rises to an heroic 
virtue, is well contrasted with the more gentle, passionate, yet some- 
what weak-minded Jaffier; both, as true and sharply drawn studies 
of human nature, are greatly superior to Polydore and Castalio; while 
Monimia’s is but an outline beside the more finished portrait of her 
Venetian sister. Belvidera is all woman; honour, faith, in the 
masculine sense of those words, all the world she is ready to sacrifice 
for the safety of the man she loves. What is it to her that he has 
pledged himself, that men have trusted their lives to his keeping, and 
that his treachery will be their destruction ? She can see but one form 
stretched upon the rack, but one head laid upon the block—so that 
that be saved let all perish! Wedded lovers are usually insipid upon 
the stage as well as in romances, and it is no slight indication of 
Otway’s genius that it has succeeded in surrounding the loves of this 
unhappy pair with such beautiful romance and absorbing pathos. 


During the last century the fine lines and passages of this play were 
as frequently quoted as those of Shakespeare, and such speeches as 
the following have a familiar ring even at the present day, when this 
noble work is no longer represented upon the stage. 


“Can there in woman be such glorious faith ? 
Sure all ill stories of thy sex are false ; 
O woman, lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you. 
Angels are painted fair to look like you; 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heav’n, 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 


There are few passages in English dramatic poetry that in 
passionate tenderness can surpass the following speech of Belvidera 
to her husband : 


“Tho’ the bare earth be all our resting place, 
Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 
Tll make this arm a pillow for thy head: 
And as thou sighing ly’st, and swell’d with sorrow 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
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Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest: 
Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning.” 


But no string of detached quotations could give an adequate idea 
of the pathos and beauty that pervade every scene between this ill- 
starred pair. As in ‘The Orphan,’ the catastrophe is led up to with 
consummate dramatic art. In the first scene, the relentless Priuli, 
Belvidera’s father, thrusts the ruined Jaffier from his doors, refusing 
all assistance to his poverty; in this moment of fierce despair the 
desperate man encounters the conspirator Pierre, the chosen friend of 
his heart, who has just come from his house, and who tells him that 
all his goods are seized by the law, and that his wife is homeless: 


“ Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how at last 

Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 

That’s doomed to banishment, came weeping forth, 
Shining through tears, like April suns in showers 
That labour to o’ercome the cloud that loads ’em; 
Whilst two young virgins, on whose arms she lean’d, 
Kindly look’d up and at her grief grew sad, 

As if they catch’d the sorrows that fell from her ; 
Fen the lewd rabble that were gather’d round 

To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her, 


Govern’d their roaring throats and grumbled pity ; 
I could haye hugg’d the greasy rogues; they pleased me.” 


After such a picture it requires but little to persuade him that 
there is a braver remedy for sorrow than to die miserably : 


“Revenge! the attribute of gods; they stamp it 
With their great image on our natures.” 


And so he is led into the conspiracy, which dooms every senator to 
death and Venice to fire and sword. Pierre pledges himself for 
Jaffier’s faith, and so in earnest is the acolyte that he delivers 
Belvidera as hostage to the conspirators. 


“To you, sirs, and your honours, I bequeath her, 
And with her this ; when I prove unworthy— 
[gives dagger'| 
You know the rest—then strike it to her heart.” 

But Renault, to whom she is confided, proves false to his trust, 
and at night invades her chamber. In a scene of great power she 
reveals to her husband the gross indignity she has suffered. Then 
for the first time he explains to her the nature of the plot to which 
he has engaged himself. She is horror-stricken; and, stripping 
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off the glamour with which Pierre’s declamations about liberty and 
revenge have invested the meditated crime, shows it to him in all its 
naked hideousness. Jaflier’s purpose is shaken, and when in the 
next scene Renault bids the conspirators to shed blood enough, to 
spare neither sex nor age, name nor condition—such words, coming 
from the mouth of the man who has attempted his wife’s honour, 
fill him with disgust and horror; and he hastily quits the assembly. 

From that moment we can perceive that all are doomed. Urged 
by his wife’s entreaties that very night he, after first stipulating for 
the pardon of his friends, betrays the whole design to the Council 
of Ten. But the faithless senators, once possessed of the secret, 
in defiance of their pledges condemn all to death. And from this 
point until the end of the tragedy the scenes are in tragic power 
equal to anything, except the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays, that 
English dramatic literature can boast. Pierre overwhelms the un- 
fortunate Jaffier, who grovels before him in all the anguish of shame 
and grief, with scorn and contempt; then the desperate man turns 
upon her who has urged him to treachery, and in his madness raises 
his dagger against her breast. ‘“ Kill me!” she cries, leaping upon 
his neck. 


“ While thus I cling about thy cruel neck, 
Kiss thy revengeful lips, and die in joys 
Greater than I can guess hereafter.” 


He throws away the weapon and clasps her in his arms, exclaiming : 
“T cannot longer bear a thought to harm thee.” 


Belvidera goes to her father and pleads to him for mercy for 
the doomed men, and her tears and eloquent appeals at last melt 
his heart. But when she returns to her husband he is again raging 
and desperate. Pierre has sent for him to come to the scaffold, to 
receive his forgiveness. In a scene of heart-rending pathos he bids 
Belvidera farewell for ever, and as the passing bell, that tells him the 
last hour has come, sounds in his ears he tears himself from her 
clinging arms, then pauses for one last look and to speak of their 
child. Once more he takes her to his heart, crying, 


“Oh that my arms were riveted ‘ 
Thus round thee ever. But my friends, my oath. 
This and no more.” 


As Pierre mounts the scaffold Jaffier rushes on and again implores 
his forgiveness. He will grant it on one condition—he whispers in 
his ear. “Tl do it,” is the reply. And just as the executioner is 
about to bind his prisoner, Jaflier plunges his dagger into his friend’s 
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breast, then stabs himself, and with a fierce curse upon the whole 
race of senators and a blessing upon Belvidera falls dead. The death 
of Belvidera, raving mad, is the finish of this terribly sublime 
tragedy. 

It is a pity that so noble a work should be blotted by the comic 
scenes between Antonio and Aquilina. The lecherous, silly, conceited 
old senator, it is said, was introduced by command of King Charles 
as a portrait of Shaftesbury. Although not without humour, its 
grossness cannot fail to shock the modern reader. These scenes are 
omitted in all acting editions of the play. Written at the time of 
the supposed Popish plot, ‘ Venice Preserved’ is full of allusions to 
that craze, and read with this key many_of the speeches have a 
double significance. 

The last of Otway’s works was another comedy, entitled ‘The 
Atheist ; or, the Second Part of the Soldier’s Fortune,’ in which 
most of the characters of the first part are continued. The faults 
that disfigure his other comedies are here equally apparent; it 
contains but one character, old Beaugard, which has any claim to 
originality, and revolting as it is there is considerable humour in the 
conception of this horrible old man, who is a very highly seasoned 
prototype of poor Charles Mathews’s ‘ Awful Dad.’ 

And now to return once more to the poet’s private life. The 
works which were destined to be a delight to posterity and to help 
make the fortunes of generations of actors and actresses yet unborn, 
brought but little to their creator; for ‘The Orphan’ and ‘ Venice 
Preserved’ he received but £100 each, and for the copyright of the 
latter Jacob Tonson gave him £15. His best friend, the Earl of 
Plymouth, died in 1680 in his twenty-second year; he was the only 
one of his aristocratic acquaintances from whom he seems to have 
derived much benefit. As Johnson points out, the courtiers of that 
time desired only to drink and laugh; their fondness was without 
benevolence, and their familiarity without friendship. ‘“ Men of wit,” 
says one of Otway’s biographers, “ received at that time no favour from 
the great but to share their riots; from which they were dismissed 
again to their own narrow circumstances.” And no monarch was 
ever more neglectful of genius than Charles II. Otway’s life at 
this period must have been a terrible one. Still under the spell of 
the syren’ who had bewitched him, and who at Rochester’s death 
had passed to the arms of Sir George Etherege, his course 
became more and more reckless, and his days were passed between 
rioting and fasting, ranting jollity and abject penitence, carousing 
one week with a lord, and then hiding from his creditors and 
starving a month with low company in an ale-house on Tower Hill. 
We can clearly picture what he became beneath the influence of 
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this soul-destroying life ; one by one his friends fell from him—if the 
term friend could be applied to such associates as he had chosen; the 
money gained by his pen was perhaps squandered in one night of 
gambling and wild debauchery ; the days of rioting became fewer, of 
fasting more frequent; carousing with a lord became a rarity, starving 
with the ruffians of Tower Hill an every-day occurrence ; debts 
continued to accumulate, and as his means grew more desperate and 
his noble patrons fell from him one by one, creditors grew more 
clamorous and merciless, until, no longer able to venture into the 
haunts of civilised life, he was hemmed in in some vile den, faced by two 
alternatives—either to give himself up to an imprisonment which he 
knew would be perpetual, or starve. For a time he chose the latter, 
until one day, goaded by famine, naked and wolf-like he crept out of 
his hole and begged alms. With the money thus obtained he rushed 
into a baker’s shop, and clutching at a loaf crammed it into his mouth 
with wild-beast-like ravenousness ; but want, disease, and debauchery 
had done their work, and he fell dead, choked by the first mouthful.* 

It has been the fashion with writers to point to Otway’s terrible 
fate as a national disgrace ; but with all my admiration for his genius, 
I cannot concur in making society responsible for the catastrophe. 
To hear men angrily denouncing some vague and indefinite body of 
people for allowing a hopeless spendthrift like Goldsmith, who would 
have spent thousands as rapidly as he did hundreds, to live in 
poverty, or for suffering a half-mad debauchee like Otway to die of 
starvation, is illogical. Otway might have lived in comfort upon 
the proceeds of his pen had he been an ordinarily careful man. It 
was the curse of his destiny to be thrown in youth among men of 
superior birth and dissolute habits, to live under a society that, while 
it had no real respect for genius, pretended to be its patron; but 
above all it was his curse to be infatuated with a cruel, mercenary, 
soul-enthralling Dalilah. Under these combined influences the moral 
nature of the man was wholly wrecked and shattered, and no efforts 
of humanity, of patronage, or of generous appreciation could have 
saved him from ultimate destruction. 


* There is another story told in Spence’s Anecdotes to the effect that he 
was seized with fever while in pursuit of a man who had killed one of his 
friends, and that his death was caused by drinking water too copiously. 
Let us hope that this is the true one. 
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Che Lark. 
alti 
1, 


O srown lark, loving cloud-land best, 
And sun-smit seas of sky, 
Thee doth a musical unrest 
Drive to rise upward from thy nest 
Far fathoms high. 








2. 
O fluid-fluting blackbird, keep 
The midnight of thy wing 
Close to my home, where leaves grow deep, 








Hi Since where two lovers lie asleep 


i} Thou lov’st to sing. 
Mortimer Cou.ins. 
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Vivian the Beauty. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
AvutTHoR or ‘ AncHIE LovELL, ‘OvuGHT WE TO Visit HkEz,’ &eo. 





CHapter Y. 
HEINE’S LOVE-SONGS. 


“Heaven bless and save us—the master!” exclaims Ange, in a 
disappointed aside. “Mr. Wolfgang, your humble servant. You 
are unaware, sir, doubtless, that you rang at the visitors’ bell? But 
for the lateness of the hour we should have believed it to be a message 
from the Residenz.” 

“T apologise for my own identity,” says Wolfgang, with good 
humour, and giving a quick look at the faces assembled round the 
table. “My business at Leipzig fair having ended unexpectedly soon,” 
he adds, turning to Ange, “I took the liberty of visiting Schloss 
Egmont on my road home. Friulein Jeanne, I have brought you 
a new lesson-book.” 

He deposits a little paper-covered volume beside the girl’s plate— 
‘Heine’s Love-songs’ (the hardest lesson of Jeanne Dempster’s life 
may, perchance, be learnt between the lines of those pages)—then, 
uninvited, draws up one of the emblazoned Schloss Egmont chairs, 
and seats himself at the opposite end of the table to Mam’selle Ange. 

“Quite a relief to one’s eyes,” cries Lady Pamela, in her hearty 
voice. “That empty ghost’s place has been calling out loudly for an 
occupant; but five is the most impracticable of numbers!” 

She glances with kindly welcome at the master’s handsome high- 
bred face, and Ange, unthawing, goes through a tardy ceremony of 
introduction. 

“Our very deserving friend and instructor, Herr Wolfgang, from 
Freiburg. Lady Pamela Lawless—Miss Vivash.” 

Up to this instant Beauty’s sleek head, at its best three-quarter 
angle, has been studiously posed for Wolfgang’s benefit. She turns 
at the mention of her name, and gives him, not a straightforward 
look—Miss Vivash never opens an attack with the point-blank 
artillery of those pale eyes of hers—she gives him a downward bend 
of the white throat, a lowering of the lids, a smile, furtive, momentary, 
but sweet, “luscious to the taste,” as the dictionaries define the word, 
exceedingly. 


12 
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Mam’selle Ange, with her most marked air of patronage, desires 
Hans to set another wine-glass. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Wolfgang, you shall taste our Affenthaler, I 
will take no refusal. You are looking warm after your journey—I 
know what third-class travelling must be—and of course the 
Affenthaler of Schloss Egmont is not Tischwein, poor vinegary stuff 
such as they serve you in the Freiburg eating-houses.” 

She turns with a Lord Burleigh signal to Hans, who discreetly 
fills the master’s glass half full. Wolfgang, with the air of a con- 
noisseur, holds the wine up to the light, then sets it down untasted. 

“The Affenthaler has lost its colour,” he remarks, a little absently. 
“Tt should have been drunk a dozen years ago. These wines of the 
Margravinate have no old age.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang—sir!” cries out Ange, her very cap-ribbons 
standing on end at this outspoken heresy. “I understand you to give 
an opinion that our Affenthaler——” 

“Ts no longer in its freshest bloom of maturity. Precisely so. 
If you will let me counsel you, Mam’selle Ange, try rather the Schloss 
Johannisberg. Even in Freiburg,” says Wolfgang, with unruffled 
bonhomie—* even at our poor tables in the Freiburg guest-houses, 
the Rhine wines laid in by the late Count von Egmont are 
renowned.” 

Ange’s soul is too shaken by such audacity for her to answer. 

Taking bold advantage of her silence the master turns to Elspeth, 
and bids her run down to the cellar for a bottle of Schloss Johannis- 
berg. “Or, indeed, it were best that I see to its transport myself,” 
he remarks, as the serving-maiden, with open mouth and eyes, stares 
imploringly at her mistress for orders. 

“Mam’selle Ange, I fear that you must entrust me with the cellar 
keys. One would tremble for the fate of our Johannisberg if ’twere 
left to the tender mercies of Hans or Elspeth.” 

And, ere Ange can recover her faculties sufficiently to contest the 
point, he is gone, Elspeth following, her face peony-red at having 
public attention centred on her, and with the kites’ wings of her 
Sonntagschleife seeming to stiffen and blacken as she walks. 

“You are better off for visitors than one might expect,” observes 
Miss Vivash, condescending for the first time since she entered Schloss 
Egmont to address herself directly to Jeanne. “Mr. Wolfgang is 

. a neighbour, you say ?” 

“Mr. Wolfgang is Jeanne’s master,” cries Mam’selle Ange. “A 
painstaking creature in the main, and most moderate in his terms, 
whatever one may think of his manners. Considering that the child 
only began to study with him eight weeks ago, her progress is 
remarkable; indeed, for my part, I think they go too far. Girls 
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shone in society, yes, and settled respectably in life, without Latin, 
or Euclid, or Shakespeare readings, when I was young. But, you 
see, when little Jeanne takes one of her fancies she can learn as quick 
as she likes. I have been grounding her myself in the polite 
branches since she was three years old, and still, until Mr. Wolfgang 
appeared——” 

“Ah! little Jeanne took one of her fancies to Mr. Wolfgang, 
doubtless,” interrupts Vivian, with her slow smile, in her tone of 
suppressed banter. 

“Mr. Wolfgang has the art of making her work, at all events. 
I don’t know in what the fascination lies,” says our good Ange, simply, 
“but there is certainly something about the man that forces you into 
obeying him. To begin at the beginning . . . I know no more of 
Mr. Wolfgang than I know of Adam, and had no idea of getting 
Jeanne a master (though Count Paul has always been most generous 
as regards her education), when one fine evening he appeared——” 

“Mam’selle Ange!” interrupts the girl, crimsoning with shame. 
“The history concerns ourselves, and only ourselves. You engaged 
Mr. Wolfgang as a teacher ; he has fulfilled his engagement punctually. 
That is enough.” 

“Oh, not near enough,” cries Vivian, with ingenuous curiosity. 
“Tdo so love the details of these little family historiettes! You 
were speaking of a certain fine evening, mam’selle,” and she turned 
with an air of suave impertinence to Ange. “You know no more of 
the fascinating Wolfgang than you know of Adam, although Count 
Paul had been most generous as regards Jeanne’s education when 
. . « he appeared.” 

“Yes, our first parent appeared,” echoes Sir Christopher, in his 
thin solemn voice. “ The situation is worthy of Milton.” 

“Tt was towards evening, I know,” says Ange, unconscious that she 
ministers in her garrulity to her guests’ diversion and to Jeanne’s 
torture. “TI had been trying to settle up the haymakers’ wages with 
Hans (the lad is as honest a German as breathes, but, take it which way 
one will, I can never come nearer him than a mark and some pfennigs 
in an addition sum) when Elspeth brought in a card—‘ Wolfgang, 
English teacher from Freiburg.’ And before I could say yes or no as to 
whether I would see the man, he had followed her in. ‘ A poor student 
of good birth’—all your reduced people tell the same story—‘ would 
teach English, mathematics, classics, heaven knows what besides, on 
any terms I liked to give, and sought my patronage—my patronage— 
as a stepping-stone to the noble families of the neighbourhood-——” 





“And you bestowed upon me the best of all patronage,” cries 
Wolfgang, who, unseen by Ange, has at this moment re-entered the 
room. “Noble families loom as far away in the distance as ever, but 
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I have had Fraulein Jeanne for a pupil! Now for our Schloss 
Johannisberg.” He is tenderly supporting a cob-webbed, wicker- 
swathed bottle on his arm. “We will see if the jade Rumour 
speaks true as to the contents of the Von Egmont wine-bins.” 


CHapter VI. 
AT TWICKENHAM. 


Wirn a sense of relief, so intense as to border on pain, Jeanne 
Dempster escapes, at length, into the cool, green quiet of the gardens. 
Sky, earth, and air seem to greet her with a friendlier welcome than 
their wont. She can hear the millstream rushing downward from the 
Blauen Mountains, the tinkle of far-off cattle-bells on the upland 
slopes ; can hear the wild doves cooing themselves to rest among the 
forests. . Away to the right, above a stretch of reddish purple vineyard, 
she can discern the point of road where the other night, as on many a 
night before, she watched the master’s figure disappearing in the 
starlight. The dew-kissed flower-borders smell sweet; already a rim 
of young moon shines, silver-white, upon the lustrous heaven. 

Jeanne’s new lesson-book, ‘Heine’s Love-songs,’ is in her hand. 
She opens it at hazard—say, rather, under the master’s guidance, for 
a slip of paper marks a certain page. 

“Maiden with the lips so rosy, 
With the eyes so softly bright, 


Sweetest maiden, I keep thinking, 
Thinking of you day and night!” 


It seems to the girl that Wolfgang’s voice reads aloud, first in 
German, then in extemporised English rhyme, as is his custom. She 
forgets her country-made dress, her coral beads, forgets the burning 
sense of shame in her own existence that, helped by Vivian’s eyes, 
has tortured her during the mortal hour and a half of dinner. 
Another slip of paper guides her a page or two further on: 


“The flowers, they prattle and whisper, 
With pity my looks they scan, 
Oh, be not unkind to our sister, 
Thou pale-faced woe-worn man!” 


Jeanne Dempster reads the lines under her breath, with a sense of 
pleasure such as no verse of poetry has ever yielded her before. Not 
heeding which path she takes, she makes her way, loiteringly, to the 
western terrace, pauses beneath the shadow of a thickly trellised arch 
of juniper, and finds...a pair of arms outheld, in the twilight, to 


receive her. 
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* “Mr, Wolfgang—sir!” she exclaims, starting back hurriedly from 
the threatened embrace. 

The master takes possession of her hands. He bends down, and, 
with the air of one who well knows the language he is reading, 
peruses her face. 

“Have you been busy during my absence, as I desired, little 
Jeanne? Have you prepared good store of Latin and Euclid for 
my return ?” 

“T have been busy getting ready for the visitors, busy among 
polishing-brushes, cobwebs, and beeswax,” answers Jeanne, demurely. 
“T have been working every moment of my time—for Count Paul, 
not for you.” 

“For Count Paul—not for me! Well,” cries Wolfgang, with a 
movement of impatience, “ what else should Iexpect? As well accus- 
tom myself beforehand to the fate that is inevitable! You feel 
rewarded already, I hope, mein Fraulein? Paul von Egmont’s 
English guests come up to your expectations? You are charmed 
with London millinery, dazzled by London wit, by London beauty ?” 

Jeanne is mute; and the master, after a few moments have passed 
by in silence, repeats his question. 

“To value millinery and wit at their right value one would need 
higher education than mine, sir.” And now, with a sudden effort, 
the girl breaks free; she turns her head away from her companion. 
“ Beauty speaks for itself. One needs no teaching to appreciate it.” 

“ And Miss Vivash is exquisitely handsome—ausgezeichnet schéne,” 
remarks Wolfgang, lapsing, as he always does when a subject moves 
him strongly, into German. “And gracious, condescending as she is 
handsome. The lips of a Greek statue, a throat of marble, a fore- 
head . . . Fraulein Jeanne,” coming back with a visible effort from 
poetry to prose, “we are losing the light, such remnant of light as 
there is. Let us set to work at once.” 

“T have no work ready,” she answers him shortly. “I have had 
other things to attend to than Latin and Euclid, and the loss of one 
evening cannot signify to any one.” 

“You think so?” returns Wolfgang, taking her “lesson-book” 
from her hand. “When you are a few years older, you will know 
how much the loss of one evening, of one minute, can signify, under 
certain circumstances. As you have neglected more important studies, 
we can, at least, go through some German reading. Heine’s songs, 
as we have them here, will serve as an exercise.” 

‘ He returns her the volume, opened at a fresh page, the ‘ Ballad of 
urlei,’ 

“ «T know not what trouble haunts me,’” repeats Wolfgang, looking 
over his pupil’s shoulder. ‘Ah, here we have something that will do 
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for us. Here we have a gem in simplest setting—a cameo in 
printing-ink. Turn your face round—so! Forget that I am your 
master, forget altogether that I exist, and give every word its 
due accent. When you have read the poem through aloud, we can 
arse it.” 
: And with this the lesson begins: Heine’s passionate verse read 
falteringly in the pulse-stirring gloaming by a girl¥of seventeen, 
her heart already feverish with the first throbs of jealousy, and 
under the tutorship of the man she loves. 
“T know not what thoughts oppress me, 
And make me eerie and low; 
A legend it troubles and haunts me, 

A legend of long ago!” 

“<T know not what thoughts oppress me,’ ” repeated Wolfgang, when 
Jeanne has stumbled through her parsing. “Grammar is not your 
strong point, mein Fraulein. Your nominatives and accusatives are 
shaky, your views as to subject and object, reprehensible. But you 
know how to read poetry. Learn as much of Heine as you choose 
by heart for your next lesson, and . . .” 

There comes the sound of a drawling voice, the crunch of steps 
is heard upon the gravel, and Lady Pamela and Vivian, arm in arm, 
approach slowly along the terraces. Lady Pamela is habited still in 
her favourite colours, red picked out with white, like a Queen Anne’s 
mansion. Beauty’s dress is of opal silk, tight-fitting as wax, shining, 
undulating with every movement of her supple limbs. Miss Vivash 
wears an emerald bracelet, that has a history, on her left wrist ; an 
emerald star, that has also a history, in her classically sleek, ebon 
hair. The abundant outlines of her shoulders and throat stand out 
clear against the milky sky. The tender twilight refines the over- 
large lips, supplies a passing softness to the pale, cold eyes. It is 
one of the Hyde Park goddess’s handsomest moments. 

“ How quite too delightful this is, Pamela! Such freshness, such 
purity, after our four weary months of London fever.” She sees 
Wolfgang and his companion ata glance ; resolves, with the slakeless 
thirst for conquest that is in her, to pose on the instant for the 
master’s benefit. “ Where can our good little Jeanne have vanished ? 
Not a bad sort of child, truly, putting looks aside, and considering 
her plebeian surroundings.” 

“ Plebeian surroundings, when she has the Herr Wolfgang for a 
master!” suggests Lady Pamela, with meaning. 

“Ts the feeling between Beauty and her chaperon one of hatred or 
of love? Are they friends or foes? I, who write, cannot answer 
that question. That they stand towards each other in the relative 
amity of clever whist partners; know when to lead through strong 
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suits, or up to weak ones; when to throw away a card, finesse, call 
for trumps, or, if need be, revoke, is incontestable. 

“T thought, my dear Vivian, you considered him .. . 

“T consider that Mr. Wolfgang belongs to the aristocracy of 
intellect,” remarks Beauty, with effusion. She keeps a little useful 
stock of such platitudes ever ready for use. ‘He has that look of 
strength one does so adore in a man about the forehead, and a manner 
that only wants the polish of high society to be charming.” 

At this point Wolfgang steps briskly forward out of the shadow. 
There is a kind of suppressed impatience in the movement, thinks 
Jeanne, with a beating heart; yet that his vanity is pleasantly 
stimulated who shall doubt? Can flattery from lips carved on such 
a model as Vivian’s fail of tasting sweet, whether the dose be 
administered intentionally or by hazard ? 

“Mr. Wolfgang, how you made me jump!” cries the chaperon. 
“T am so ridiculously nervous, such a martyr to timidity.” Lady 
Pamela Lawless rides as straight to hounds, cuts out her work as 
valiantly as any man in the shires; she also during the present 
season went to a fancy dress ball in the character of a hussar, spurs, 
boots, and all. “Ah, you here, Miss Dempster? Suppose you 
lionise me a little about the premises. Miss Vivash is—Miss Vivash 
is fatigued after her journey, and will wait for us a while on the 
terrace, I have no doubt, under Mr. Wolfgang’s care.” 

Saying which, Lady Pamela rests her hand on Jeanne’s arm ; then, 
with good-humoured force, leads the girl briskly away into a side- 
path, leaving her friend in the possession of the field, and of Wolf- 
gang. 

“And pray what were you doing, Fraulein Innocence,” she 
remarks, the moment they are out of earshot—“ you and your good- 
looking Herr Preceptor, alone in the dark ?” 

“T—was taking my lesson, madam,” stammers Jeanne, guiltily. 
“Only, as we did not expect the master till to-morrow, I had 
prepared no mathematics or Latin grammar, and so——” 

“And so... it is unnecessary for you to say ‘madam,’ or to 
look frightened. No one living is frightened of me.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang turned it into a reading lesson. We had just 
finished Heine’s ‘ Ballad of Lurlei’ when you and Miss Vivash came 
up to us.” 

“ Mathematics—Latin—Heine! It strikes me forcibly, child, in 
spite of your modest rustic airs, that you are a prodigy.” 

“Tt strikes me that you like to laugh at me,” says little Jeanne. 
“You and Miss Vivash, with your London ideas, London educa- 
tion ——” 

“ Education !” interrupts Lady Pamela, briskly. “ Listen to my 
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autobiography, my dear; told in a dozen words, and be wise. I come 
of poor but not over-respectable parents, Jeanne, both of whom left 
this wicked world before I had well entered it, and being an ex- 
ceedingly hideous child, and portionless, was early trained by the 
relatives who had to support me in the way wherein I should go. 
‘Providence has been pleased to deal you a sorry hand, Pamela,’ 
Lord Vauxhall used to say, looking plaintively at my ugly face. 
(Lord Vauxhall is my maternal grandpapa. He broke his first wife’s 
heart, has shut up the second in an asylum, and takes off his hat with 
the best grace of any man in Europe.) ‘But we have the evidence 
of history to show that conduct is fate. Fine play, in the long-run, 
will hold its own against trumps. Miss Elizabeth Sharp had green 
eyes and thin arms, yet she got on, all things considered, better than 
her fair but virtuous friend, Amelia. For Miss Sharp, as you will do 
well to bear in mind, educated herself, on principle.’ With the spirit 
of generous emulation thus awakened,” says Lady Pamela, “I also 
educated myself, on principle. My grandpapa, in those days, held a 
little back-stair appointment pertaining to royalty, and used to 
enliven his fireside with the newest Court scandals and whispers of the 
clubs. This enlarged and strengthened my youthful mind. One of 
his sons, poor Uncle Paget, until ruin and an Ostend lodging over- 
took him, affected jockeydom, and would give me a mount whenever 
any abnormally vicious three-year-old had to be broken to the habit. 
This set up my figure. For my beau-ideal in literature I had the 
wickedest of the weeklies and Zola’s novels ; for my beau-ideal in art, 
the exquisite face-enamelling of my three maiden aunts, the Ladies 
Vauxhall. I learned to whistle rather nicely to the piano ; could tell 
a high-flavoured story with almost as much point as my grandpapa 
himself; and at nineteen years of age 

«The story surely does not end here ?” Jeanne asks, as her com- 
panion stops short. 

“ At nineteen years of age,” goes on Lady Pamela, in a tragic voice, 
“T married poor Mr. Lawless, a Yorkshire squire, half a century 
older than myself, and a martyr to gout and jealousy. There came an 
interlude of dull country houses, flannel bandages, and Othello-like 
scenes, and then, at two-and-twenty, I found myself launched in 
London life, free. From that date forth, even my grandpapa has 
been proud of my progress. I am quick, like all gamins who have 
been town-tossed in their infancy, and I have sufficient conversational 
aptness to smatter about most things, well enough for my station. 
Whatever subject is up—the latest imperial policy, the latest suburban 
murder—pictures, bonnets, Irish members, yes, or even the last 
volume of ‘Advanced Thought’ at the libraries, I have only to 
listen to the ideas of some cleverer person than myself for a quarter 
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of an hour, and then retail them, with a certain air of originality, as 
my own at the next dinner party I go to. I have no intellect, 
really.” 

There is something touching in the way this admission is volun- 
teered; Jeanne feels her heart beginning to warm towards Lady 
Pamela. 

“To literature I am honestly indifferent. Art I detest. Pictures 
cause a strain on the muscles of the neck which books, at least, do 
not. A good dinner, a Paris milliner, high-stepping horses, well- 
looking partners: these are thy gods, O Israel! These are the gods 
of Lady Pamela Lawless; and people must either take Lady Pamela 
Lawless as she is, or leave her alone. In the majority of cases, they 
seem tolerably well-disposed to take her as she is.” 

Lady Pamela’s whimsical talk, whatever weightier qualities it may 
lack, possesses the fascination of suggestiveness. As she pours forth 
the flood of quick nonsense she calls her “autobiography,” a whole 
new world opens itself 7 posse before Jeanne’s thoughts. Here, 
amidst the wild solitude of the pine forests, without young companion- 
ship, in a climate that for six months in the year holds her prisoner 
within the four walls of Schloss Egmont, the child’s existence (until 
the last eight weeks) has perforce been colourless, passive. A passage: 
of Beethoven rendered by the village Philharmonic, the smell of 
April’s first violets, four little lines of Heinrich Heine’s . . . from 
sources like these have sprung the keenest pleasures of her lot. The 
sense of action, of personal participation in the great human comedy, 
is unknown to her; and I must confess Lady Pamela’s epitomised 
description of a highly strung town life fires her imagination not 
unpleasantly. 

A Paris milliner, high-stepping horses, good dinners, well-looking 
partners. In what does she, Jeanne Dempster, differ from her fellows 
that such delights, had she but the chance of sharing in them, should 
charm her not? 

“You have got my portrait, drawn by my own hand, framed and 
glazed,” says Lady Pamela, lightly. “In return, explain to me the 
reasons for your own existence. But in three words, Jeanne! 
People who lead molluscan lives, sea-shore or fields, or that sort of 
thing, are always beset by the frightful vice of prolixity. Who is 
Mam’selle Ange? Who are you? What are your relations towards 
Paul von Egmont? And do you and the good-looking master talk of 
other things than Latin and mathematics in the twilight ?” 

For a second Jeanne’s presence of mind fairly forsakes her. 

“You... you must allow me more than three words for my 
answer,” she answers presently. “Who is Mam’selle Ange? The 
question by itself would require a folio.” 
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“Then please leave it alone!” cries Lady Pamela, with a yawn. 
“Leave Mam’selle Ange in damp felicity among the clouds—she looks 
toppling off the edge of one already, does she not? Who are you? 
Do you live here? Do you mean to marry Mr. .. . the man with 
the Titian face and shabby clothes, who at this moment is falling 
violently in love with my friend Vivian ?” 

Jeanne’s pulse gives a great leap, then stands still. Far away, 
above the stiff-cropped juniper hedges that bound the terrace, she 
can desery two figures pacing up and down, with many a pause and 
oft, in the quiet starlight. On the instant, with the swift pessimism 
of seventeen, she accepts as fact the cruel probability of Wolfgang’s 
heart becoming the property of Miss Vivash. 

“Mam’selle Ange has been Mam’selle Ange, and nothing else, as 
long as I can remember. My mother died here, in the Black Forest, 
when I was a small child. Schloss Egmont has been my home always, 
and——” 

“And you will eventually marry the Herr Professor, of course,” 
cries Lady Pamela, with a yawn more prodigious than the last. 
“Marry the Herr Professor, and look upon Kaffee clacks, tobacco 
smoke, and Wagner’s music as the highest possible forms of human 
enjoyment. Mr. Wolfgang will be none the worse husband, my 
dear, for having had his peace destroyed by Vivian in the meantime. 
China and men’s hearts are all the stronger for mending; and if one 
is positively destined to come to grief, ’tis a consideration to do so in 
good company. Think of all the big-wigs, the dukes, poets, artists, 
bishops, who swell our Beauty’s list of victims !” 

“Dukes, poets, artists, bishops, and Sir Christopher Marlowe,” 
suggests little Jeanne at hazard. 

Lady Pamela Lawless pauses in her walk. She turns her head 
aside sharply. 

“Kit Marlowe is . . . a very good friend to both of us; nothing 
more. When Miss Vivash first rose to the surface in London, and 
I, thanks to Lord Vauxhall, was promoted to be her chaperon, Beauty 
and the Beast, our more intimate enemies were good enough to call 
us—we needed, I can tell you, as many a strong hand as might be 
found to keep us afloat. Kit Marlowe’s was one of the strongest. In 
these latter days you must know, child, to have a Profile has become 
a Profession. (We are an esthetic generation; must have our 
Beauties as we have our decorative needlework, iridescent glass, and 
Queen Anne funiture.) As a consequence, the passport system is 
abolished in decent society, and warm manners and a cold heart will 
carry a pretty woman anywhere, provided the pretty woman chance 
to be the owner of a Job-like mate. The existence of a husband,” 
says Lady Pamela, “makes the steinest Cornelia feel that her gils 
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are, in a certain sense, safe. ‘These Beauties are the pest of the age,’ 
Cornelia will tell you sorrowfully. Still, I look upon them as a neces- 
sary evil, a kind of moral lightning-conductor . . . and does not one 
see the creatures’ names at the Court balls? As long as Mr. Blank 
accompanies his wife—no further, of course, than the lower landing 
on the staircase—it is not for me to be censorious. Vivian had no 
husband, Job-like or otherwise, and when first Lord Vauxhall pushed 
us into celebrity, mammas with families of daughters did look shy at 
us. Itisa truth, flattering or not, about which there can be no manner 
of doubt: mammas with families of daughters did look shy at us.” 

“In spite of Sir Christopher Marlowe’s friendship?” says Jeanne 
Dempster, as her companion hesitates. 

“Ah! that is a knotty point, Sir Christopher Marlowe's friendship. 
Some people declare that we have floated Sir Christopher, others that 
Sir Christopher has floated us. Why, this very last month .. .” 
Lady Pamela glances at the two distant figures on the terrace. “ But 
for a miracle of mischance, Vivian would have made the best marriage 
of the season, thanks to Sir Christopher’s good offices. You have 
heard of Chodd and Chodd? The thing is past and gone, and a 
count in hand is worth a Chodd in the bush; still, we may as well 
talk idly as be silent. My dear, the Chodds are the great Birming- 
him scissors-people; the Chodds are worth half a million of 
money. The Chodds are ambitious, weak as water where Lords 
and Honourables are concerned, and deliciously apoplectic. Chodd 
pére took for his second wife my little cousin, Lady Ermingarde 
Vauxhall, aged eighteen, and died—was ever such exemplary conduct 
heard of ?—within a twelvemonth. Well, his son, Mr. Samuel Chodd 
(admire the solid richness of these good English consonants), met 
Vivian one fine day, among the rhododendrons at the Botanical, and 
fell in love with her. I don’t suppose he fell in love really—fancy a 
scissors-man in love! But Sir Christopher, knowing and known of all 
men, walked Samuel up and down for three quarters of an hour, in 
sight of half the fine ladies and gentlemen of London, and chalked 
out his line of conduct for him. Poor Mr. Chodd had not seen 
domestic bliss ensue, in his father’s case, from the possession of an 
aristocratic wife. It was said Ermingarde addressed Chodd senior 
eight times, exclusive of the marriage ceremony, during the eleven 
months in which he had the honour of being an earl’s daughter’s 
husband. So Samuel elected for beauty ; a throat, a wrist whereon 
to exhibit the Chodd diamonds ; and, under Kit Marlowe’s guidance, 
found it in Miss Vivash !” 

“Who remains Miss Vivash still ?” 

“Aye. In that resides the moral of my story—who remains Miss 
Vivash still, Up to a certain point, Samuel’s conduct was simply 
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perfect ; he was as wax in the moulder’s hands, as the lamb led to the 
slaughter. Wherever we went in public that was good for him, we 
allowed Samuel to go likewise. We introduced him into the cele- 
brated ‘ notoriety set,’ in which everybody must have a reputation— 
of a kind! We gave him our photographs, we permitted him to 
supply us with bouquets and opera-boxes, we even allowed him to 
write as many cheques as he chose for our tradespeople. Aided by 
Lord Vauxhall, we got his name into the fashionable papers as having 
dined at such a banquet or danced—Samuel’s dancing !—at such a 
ball. The man rewarded us with the usual black ingratitude of 
plebeian human nature. A party of four-in-hands were to assemble 
at the Corner ona certain May afternoon, and drive down to Twicken- 
ham, where a dinner had. been organised: by Lord Vauxhall. To this 
dinner Mr. Chodd could not be invited. (I had another engagement, 
myself. It generally happens that.I have other engagements on 
the occasion of grandpapa’s Twickenham festivities). Samuel took 
umbrage, gave himself airs of virtue, and us a sermon. ‘The party 
was not a fitting one for his intended wife. He -would allow her as 
much liberty as any honest-minded girl could desire, but he would 
not—no,’ supplementing his opinions by the very horriblest ex- 
pletives, ‘he would not allow her to go to a Twickenham dinner, got 
up by any disreputable old lord of them all, without himself. He 
would never be known in the world ’—imagine the creature having 
read Thackeray —‘as Mrs. Rawdon Crosbie’s husband! Vivian 
heard him out with an air of quiet contrition, admired his moral 
sentiments, promised amendment for the future, and sent him away 
pacified, a moss-rosebud pinned. by her own repentant fingers in his 
button-hole. . . . And she went to the dinner at the Orleans! .. . 
That dinner cost. her dear. ‘Samuel learned the whole truth next 
morning, wrote us a letter in the most imaginable taste, but, alas ! 
only too much in earnest, and started the same afternoon in his yacht 
for Lapland. Whenever he was more out of temper than usual, it 
had been a foolish jest of ours to say, ‘Try Lapland.’ On the morrow 
of the Twickenham dinner-party, he followed our advice—with a 
vengeance.” 

Lady Pamela and Jeanne have by this time made the entire circuit 
of the Schloss gardens. Suddenly, as the last accents of the Chodd 
tragedy die on Lady Pamela’s lips, they come in sight of Sir Chris- 
topher Marlowe, outstretched upon the patch of smooth green turf 
that borders the moat, and violently flirting, in pantomime, with 
Elspeth, whose ruddy face bobs coquettishly backwards and forwards 
at one of the basement windows. Sir Christopher springs, somer- 
saults rather, to his feet, on being thus discovered; advances with a 
fantastic kind of Lord Dundreary run; then sinks on his knees 
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before Jeanne, in an attitude of stage despair, and lifts her hand to 
his lips. 

The girl breaks loose from him, breathless with indignation. 

“Tf these be London manners ” she is beginning, hotly. 

“They be the manners of Kit Marlowe,” cries Lady Pamela, with 
her careless laugh. “Sir Christopher is a licensed jester, my dear 
Simplicity, and no one, even in squeamish Babylon, takes umbrage at 
his fooling. In this generation of dullards, we are only too thankful 
to any harlequin who will wear the cap and jingle the bells for us 
gratuitously.. Jingle them a little now, Sir Christopher! Dance a 
breakdown, sing a burlesque, do something that shall make this 
miracle of propriety give a hearty human laugh.” 

“T would rather make the miracle of propriety thaw into a tender 
human smile,” says Kit Marlowe.’ ‘A. burlesque, indeed! I will 
melt Jeanne’s obdurate heart by the most aaa ballad ever written 
in the English language.” 

And then.in a small, not unmusieal, tenor voice, he trolls forth a 
verse or two from one of the latest songs (ironically called comic) of 
the music-halls. Long before it is over, Lady Pamela, whose yawns 
have ever advanced in a crescendo scale, has vanished. 

“Take me under your protection, Fraulein Jeanne,” says Sir 
Christopher, with solemn mock gallantry. “Accept my arm, teach 
me my way about the place, and let us endeavour, as far as may be, 
not to fall in love with one another.” 

Little Jeanne is too shy to say him nay. She rests her slender 
finger-tips on Sir Christopher’s arm, accompanies him along every 
fragrant border, through every rose-embowered terrace of the vast old 
garden, and when, an hour later, they re-enter the house, is in love— 
not so much with Sir Christopher Marlowe, as with herself, and with 
the universe in which she holds an unimportant place! 

Wiser heads, graver hearts than Jeanne Dempster’s might well 
surrender to the airy gaiety, the never-ending animal spirits of Kit 
Marlowe. He has the effect upon your nerves of breezy morning 
sunshine, of May roses, of a brook’s music; and in common with 
most of nature’s cheeriest gifts, asks nothing from you in return. 
Falling short of all the stern moralities, all the big aims of existence, 
living, in fact, “beyond the diocese of the strict conscience,” he is 
really the very happiest, most happiness-giving of human creatures, 
a flesh-and-blood refutation of the pessimist philosophers who now, 
in this nineteenth century, have migrated, after the fashion of their 
kind, from Germany to Oxford. 

No moral dyspepsia or feeling of his own pulse, no questioning 
as to whether Life be worth Living for Sir Christopher. Life is 
& game—a game in which every man eventually loses: wisest to lose 
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as slowly and as gracefully as one may. This is his creed, and, 
honest in his epicurean principles, he gathers honey like the hymn- 
book bee from every opening flower, and is content. 

“The Mirabels and Dorimants of comedy,” said Elia, “must not be 
judged in our every-day law-courts. They get out of Christendom, into 
a land where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom ; a happy 
breathing-place from the burthen of a perpetual moral questioning.” 

Sir Christopher’s friends—who that knows him is not his friend ?— 
are well disposed to give him a like benefit of clergy. 

“Little Kit Marlowe is a general benefactor,” Lady Pamela Lawless 
has been heard to declare. “A tonic, pro bono publico, a pick-me- 
up for all who need. As well dissect a butterfly with a tomahawk, 
as well weigh sunshine (oh yes, I know all about Mr. Crookes and 
the radiometer), as well weigh sunshine in a grocer’s scales as apply 
rule-of-thumb measurement to the character and motives of Sir 
Christopher Marlowe.” 

And society—with a shrug of the shoulders, it may be, an elevation 
of the eyebrow, a whisper behind the fan—society, on the whole, is 
disposed to indorse the sentiments of Lady Pamela. 


Cuapter VII. 
BEWARE! 


“Socrmry! You have made vastly creditable social progress, Miss 
Dempster, considering the shortness of your apprenticeship; vastly 
creditable, in truth.” 

The dark oak walls of Count Paul’s study are unillumined by lamp 
or candle. Such light as the young moon yields falls full upon the 
boy’s portrait, upon the marble heads of Géthe and Schiller above 
the book-shelf. Beside an open window, Jeanne and her master, a 
foot or two apart, are deep in converse. Wolfgang, cigar in hand, 
stands upon a projecting ledge or balcony that surrounds three sides 
of the tower; Jeanne is within, her elbows resting on the sill, her 
face outstretched to court the dewy fragrant freshness of the night. 

“Tt gives me pleasure to merit your praise at last, sir,” she remarks 
demurely. ‘ During the last eight weeks I have worked at participles 
and declensions, at angles and right angles—have worked, to the 
best of my belief, well. This is the first time you have been good 
enough to encourage me by such a word as ‘ progress.’ I am grateful 
to you.” 

And raising herself to her full height, Jeanne drops her master a 
mocking little curtsey, then stands before the window with meek face, 
with arms crossed as if in humility upon her breast. 
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“Grateful,” repeats Wolfgang, coolly sceptical. “ Yes, till to-night 
I might have been weak enough to credit you with such a feeling ! 
I see you now as you are, Miss Dempster—open to sweet words, won 
by any idle coxcomb, by any cajoling voice that speaks, like the rest.” 

“We will leave gratitude alone, sir. I am flattered, if you like the 
expression better, by your high opinion of me.” 

“ Flattered—by the talk of Sir Christopher Marlowe, the first 

empty-brained eye-glassed popinjay who has happened to cross your 
path.” 
, Although on common occasions the master speaks English ad- 
mirably, his accents, the moment he is moved, take a cadence unmis- 
takably Teutonic. At his pronunciation of the word popinjay, Jeanne 
smiles. 

“In English, sir, it is not our custom to say Bobbingjay. Excuse 
my want of politeness, but you have so often asked me to correct you, 
if need were, and these ‘ b’s’ and ‘ p’s’ are really stumbling-blocks to 
a Chairman tongue.” 

Wolfgang scans her for a few seconds, grimly silent. “ Jeanne,” 
he then begins, flinging away his cigar, and, with a quick spring, 
entering the study window, “ what did yonder poor little dandy find 
to say to you during the sixty minutes, or more, that you and he 
were walking about the gardens, alone, in the moonlight ? ” 

“Sixty minutes? Is it possible? Why, those sixty minutes 
passed like a flash of light,” cries Jeanne, artlessly. ‘‘ You cannot think 
what pleasant speeches Sir Christopher Marlowe made me, how 
thoroughly he intends that we shall enjoy ourselves here at Schloss 
Egmont during the next fortnight !” 

“And you were enchanted by his intellect? the caustic depth of 
his observations, the loftiness of his views, the delicate originality of 
his wit ?” 

“What judge am I, sir ?—I, who till Mr. Wolfgang came acci- 
dentally to the Schwartz-Wald had never spoken to any man of 
higher culture than a woodeutter! It would be more to the point 
for you to say, after two hours’ experience, what you think of the wit 
and originality of Miss Vivash ?” 

The abrupt side-wind takes Wolfgang somewhat aback. 

“Miss Vivash is ...a miracle of touching frankness.” The 
master has to consider within himself for some moments before pro- 
nouncing the eulogy. “She has passed through the furnace of 
publicity scathless. Unworldly as she is beautiful, full of fine 
exalted feeling, full of romance, of sensibility !” 

A bitter little langh breaks from Jeanne’s lips. With the story of 
Mr. Samuel Chodd, the Twickenham dinner, Lord Vauxhall—with 
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Lady Pamela’s budget of town scandal fresh in her recollection, this 
old-fashioned word “sensibility” as applied to Miss Vivash is too 
much for her. 

A woman of the world may listen with philosophic composure to 
an unworthy rival’s praise; Jeanne is seventeen! Indignation, 
vanity, quick shame, quicker jealousy, every honest emotion of her 
girlish heart may be read by him who runs. It takes a good many 
more than seventeen years to perfect human beings in that hardest 
of all hardly acquired virtues—magnanimity. 

“ Until to-night, Mr. Wolfgang, I have given you credit for a good 
amount of common-sense. I have thought you a trifle tyrannical, 
perhaps, as to false quantities and shaky nominatives, but a man of 
sound judgment on the whole. I see you as you are ”—successfully 
mimicking the tone of his former strictures on herself—“‘a man 
open to sweet words, led by the first cajoling voice that flatters, like 
the rest.” 

“Miss Vivash is too discriminating to waste sweet words on a 
fellow like me,” says Wolfgang, with a certain air of constraint. 
* Flattering enough that Miss Vivash should bestow time on me, at 
all, in the absence of worthier associates.” 

“Tn the absence,” says little Jeanne, turning her head aside, and 
playing a grand imaginary fantasia on the window-pane, “ of—Lord 
Vauxhall, for instance.” 

The master watches her averted face, as much of it as can be seen 
in profile, narrowly. 

“‘ What nonsense is this you are talking ?” he asks her, in a tone 
of real displeasure. ‘ Who has been filling your head with such 
subjects ? Lord Vauxhall’s is not a name that I choose—you under- 
stand me, Jeanne, that I choose—to hear from your lips.” 

“But Lord Vauxhall is Miss Vivash’s greatest friend, sir, think of 
that! The friend of a girl full of fine exalted feeling ; romance, 
sensibility. His first wife managed to break her heart, I am told, his 
second one has the ill-luck to be shut up in anasylum. But his 
manners are perfect! Lord Vauxhall takes his hat off with a 
better grace than any man in Europe, and as to his Twickenham 
dinners = 

“Lord Vauxhall’s domestic history! Lord Vauxhall’s Twickenham 
dinners!” exclaims Wolfgang, hotly. ‘“ And pray what have you, a 
simple Black Forest maiden, to do with such things ?” 

Little Jeanne claps her hands ; she dances, with wary speed, beyond 
arm’s-reach of the master. 

“T have been listening to improving town talk for a good many 
hours, Mr. Wolfgang. It may be that I have a better memory for 
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London scandal than I have for Latin verbs and, propositions in 
Euclid. Lord Vauxhall,” dwelling with a child’s perverse pleasure on 
the forbidden name, “is not unknown to you, it seems, by reputation ? 
Did you ever, in the intervals of mathematical study, chance to hear 
of Mr. Samuel Chodd ?—Birmingham scissors-people, you know, weak 
as water about Lords and Honourables, and deliciously apoplectic ! 
Samuel’s papa married the Lady Ermingarde Vauxhall, and was 
considerate enough to die within a twelvemonth.” 

The master remains silent, his eyes fixed upon Jeanne’s clear and 
guileless face. 

“You talk as though I were a dandy, fresh, like your friend Sir 
Christopher, from Piccadilly,” he remarks, after a time—“I, a penni- 
less itinerant teacher, hawking such poor brains as I possess about 
the country-side, or sitting myself for a few months in a neighbour- 
hood, as the charcoal-burners do, if I can get a little chance employ- 
ment from my betters. Rich scissors-people—Lord Vauxhall—Lady 
Ermingarde—I know just as much of such people as you knew 
yesterday, Fraulein Jeanne.” 

“ Yesterday is not to-day, Mr. Wolfgang. [I feel wiser,” her voice 
sinking a little, “ah, wiser by twenty years than I did before our 
guests arrived.” 

“Too wise to come out for a last turn upon the terrace with me? 
The forest is overshadowed—the owls have left off calling to each 
other. In ten minutes more yonder black cloud will have reached the 
moon. Will you come ?” 

“Yes ” is in Jeanne’s eyes, on her lips; the spirit of contradiction 
is at her heart. ‘“ Mam’selle Ange will want me in the guest-room, 
sir. I have no more time to waste. Weare to have a grand reception 
to-night, the Herr Pastor and his wife, in addition to our English 
visitors, and perhaps the Frau Pastor will play us some dance music, 
as she does at Christmas. I wonder,” with malicious show of interest, 
“if Sir Christopher Marlowe is too fine a gentleman to waltz?” 

The master moves aside without answering; for a minute or more 
he watches the darkening western terrace—the terrace where, five 
evenings ago, little Jeanne told him Malva’s history, where to-night 
he has played audience to the exalted feelings, the romance, the 
sensibility of Miss Vivash ! 

When he looks round again his pupil is standing just within the 
open door, ready for flight. 

“Mr. Wolfgang ?” 

“ Jeanne !” 

“You will not take it amiss if I relieve my conscience by giving 
you a word of warning ?” 

“ How could I take amiss anything said or done by you ?” 
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“ Beware—beware!” sings the girl, with mocking emphasis: 


“<«T know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be. 
Beware !’” 


With a quick flank-movement Wolfgang makes for the singer; but 
ere he reaches the threshold Jeanne has fled. Far away along the 


vaulted corridor he catches a glimpse of the little elf-like figure, 
hears the ringing echoes of her voice: 


“«She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
It is a foolscap for thee to wear. 
Beware!’ ” 


Cuarrer VIII. 


PAINT, PATCHES, AND POWDER. 


“3 SCORE a royal marriage, my best Frau Pastor, and make sure of 
my game.” 

The guest-room wears a look of company unknown in Schloss 
Egmont since the long-buried days when princes and prime ministers 
were wont to kneel at the Countess Dolores’ feet. The chandeliers 
blaze with waxlights, the moth-fretted satin curtains, the scantily 
gilt chairs and consoles, the pastel Court beauties are looking their 
bravest, and in all the majesty of blue ribbon and many-coloured 
flounces Mam’selle Ange conducts her reception. 

“ Village pastors and their wives did not get beyond the servants’ 
hall,” Ange will tell you confidentially, “in the time when German 
society was society. In these revolutionary days, what with Berlin 
regicides, and Russian annthilists, no one knows where to draw the 
line.” 

Besides, has not the Fraw Pastor helped one with the made- 
dishes, and does not all the neighbourhood know that the poor soul 
is respectably connected—a sixteenth, or thereabouts, of patrician 
blood on the maternal side, and related by marriage to the most 
noble Herr Oberkammermeister at the Residenz. 

The pastor is a large square man, with large square feet, encased 
in village-made shoes that fit them; a pastor with dingy linen, a 
high, vague forehead, a rugged voice, the manners of a Diogenes, and 
the heart of a little child. Like many another of his country’s 
divines, Herr Pastor Meyer, during his thirty years of rural ministry, 
has struck up liaison after liaison with the passing philosophies of the 
day. The works of men who have for their motto, “II faut sabrer 
la théologie,” lie openly on his study table. His sermons are filled 
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by turns with the rationalistic affability of Schleiermacher and the 
cloudy mysticism, leading nowhere, of the Hegelites. Such of his 
weekday hours as he can spare from his pigs and mangel-wurzel are 
occupied over a ponderous book, still in manuscript, on the ‘ Evolution 
of Being out of Not Being,’ or ‘The Blank at the Centre of the 
Cosmos.’ He corresponds—’tis the innocent glory of his life to 
boast of it—with Hiackel of Jena, and, to the scandal of Mam’selle 
Ange, reads aloud the pamphlets of Bichner and Vogt, the popular 
“deifiers of matter,” with the same impartial gusto as he devours 
Schinkenroh, Sauerkraut, Wurst, and Pfannkuchen at his own tea- 
table. 

The Frau Pastor is lean and wire-drawn as a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, the very converse of her spouse. It has been already said that 
the worthy pair visited Paris on their wedding tour. Frau Meyer 
dresses still as the Paris world, seen by provincial eyes, dressed in 
fifty-five; hair, or remains of hair, brought low upon the cheeks, 
voluminous skirts, hanging sleeves, and a crinoline. The good Frau 
Pastor, whose age may just fall short of the half-century, wears also 
a necklace of mock pearls, a plume of marabout feathers, an artificial 
rose, spectacles, and a touch of rouge—yes; on the honour of a 
faithful historian, spectacles and rouge ! 

Is not taste, as some broad thinkers aver of conscience, a matter 
of latitude and longitude ? 

A Parisian—her forty years well struck—gives a shrug of the 
shoulders over her dead youth, then buries it decently in a shroud 
of black lace (haunted by a just perceptible pathetic odour of patchouli) 
for evermore. A German wreathes roses round the poor corpse’s head, 
strings beads around its throat, bares its arms, smears a touch of red 
on its cheek-bone, and parades it boldly forth in the glare of day, 
a distress to gods and men. 

Does the Teuton women or the Frank, pray, exhibit the more 
genuine philosophy ? 

“Yes, I score a royal marriage,” cries Mam’selle Ange, looking up 
from the card-table where she and the Frau Pastor are playing their 
accustomed game of six-and-sixty. The pastor, tired after his day’s 
ploughing, is sleeping the sleep of the just in an adjacent stiff-backed 
chair, “And I lead the King of Trumps. Six-and-sixty. This 
brings my score down to one.” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe, who is standing beside the card-players, 
assumes an air of liveliest interest. 

“The game beats roulette and trente-et-quarante hollow. In the 
days when I used to addle my head over books of averages at Monaco, 
I saw no excitement to come up to it. Twenty for a royal marriage, 
eleven for an ace, six-and-sixty counts one, and the longer you play 
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the lower you score. Some morning when you are at leisure, Miss 
Dempster,” he turns appealingly to Jeanne, “I shall ask you to 
unriddle for me the mysteries of six-and-sixty.” 

Do you know the game, reader? I speak from knowledge, solid 
concrete experience gained during the lagging hours of many a German 
winter, when I call it the dreariest, lengthiest, hardest form of 
arithmetic that twisted human intelligence ever gilded over with the 
name of play. You start at a supposed score of nine; you clutch at 
a visionary six-and-sixty which you perpetually fall short of or over- 
step; you work back—through what interminable convolutions of kings, 
queens, and their marriages—to nothing ; and when you are nothing, 
you have won! Cards, they say, were invented for the amusement 
of a mad French king. For the delectation of what doubly mad 
German K6nig or Kaiser could the heart of man have hit upon the 
dull, difficult, interminable set of combinations styled six-and-sixty ? 

Mam’selle Ange loves it with passion ; the intricate, backward-moving 
score, the crooked twists and turns, the airy inconclusiveness of every 
detail of the game, possessing, I doubt not, nice affinities with the 
constitution of her own mind. 

“Whist and chess are played by rule,” she will say disdainfully. 
“They can be learnt like a primer. At six-and-sixty you never know 
what is coming, or where you are, and, as the winning-point is zero, 
your hopes are kept up to the last.” 

Often have Ange and the Frau Pastor been known to seat themselves 
at a card-table by two o'clock of a December afternoon, and play at 
six-and-sixty, losing their temper and their pfennigs alternately, till 
supper-time. Looking over their hands on such occasions it has 
occasionally seemed to Jeanne that neither opponent was strictly correct 
in her play. Extraneous circumstances, however, the waning light, 
the drifting snow against the window frame, the howling of the north 
wind in the forest, may have been to blame. And if there had been 
no little errors, where had been the disputes—the human element, the 
very salt and savour of the game ? 

“Yes, Jeanne can teach you the rudiments, Sir Christopher. 
Although she is but a spiritless player, Jeanne knows the rules of six- 
and-sixty as well as I do. And perhaps,” says Ange, “ you might 
induce Miss Vivash to join you”—glancing across at the sofa on 
which Beauty is talking, in low whispers ; with practised slow smiles 
to Wolfgang—Lady Pamela, in her due position as chaperon, at their 
side. “By starting from eighteen, instead of nine, it could be turned 
into an exceeding pretty partie for three, though of course the count- 
ing would be more complicated.” 

“A game for three,” muses Sir Christopher, “to be played by Jeanne 
Dempster, Vivian Vivash, and Kit Marlowe! An exceedingly pretty 
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party, with a complicated reckoning, and Herr Wolfgang left in the 
cold. Jeanne, my dear,” with a tone of sudden alarm, “all this looks 
threatening. We must take care of our peace of mind, in earnest. I 
am not a bad-looking fellow if the popular voice may be believed, and 
rey 

Sir Christopher’s words sink into a whisper; Jeanne’s tell-tale face 
blushes and dimples ; and Beauty, who has not ceased to watch them 
through half-closed eyelids, changes colour. The defalcation of the 
least among her slaves, of the coldest among her discarded suitors, causes 
this woman pain, more keen, it may be, than the pangs of worthy 
love. So nicely does nature adjust the measure of suffering to our 
individual temperaments. 

“Come hither, Jeanne,” she cries, turning away brusquely from 
Wolfgang. “ You, too, Sir Christopher. We are holding a council of 
war, Mr. Wolfgang and I, discussing the possibility of diverting our- 
selves in this benighted place, until our host’s arrival. The question 
is, What shall our diversion be? Pamela, my dear, suppose you wake 
up sufficiently to vouchsafe an opinion.” 

“My opinion is in favour of skittles,” says Lady Pamela, lazily 
unclosing a pair of sleepy eyes. “There is a capital alley in the 
garden, a Kegelbahn, as the classic vernacular of the country has it.” 

“You will never find a better game than six-and-sixty,” cries Ange, 
“and I believe with a little calculation it could easily be turned into 
around game. We might invite over the honourable Frauleins from 
Katzenellenbogen some afternoon, drink our coffee on the terrace, 
and——” 

“T mean to get up theatricals,” interrupts Vivian, with the rude- 
ness upon which competent judges have set the seal of approval. 
“My darling princess gave me carte blanche to turn Schloss Egmont 
inside out, from turret to foundation-stone, and I intend to do so. 
‘No audience,’ do I hear some malcontent remark? We will send 
invitations to every visitable person in the Duchy of Baden. There 
is a cavalry depdt, you say, at Freiburg, Mr. Wolfgang? Then there 
are their Brummagem Highnesses at the Residenz.” Ange glances 
ceilingwards, as though to avert heaven’s wrath at the profanity. 
“ And if the worst came to the worst,” drawing up her white throat, 
“one might order over spectators from London. ‘First nights we 
attend, but never unbend,’ of course! Still, a bored detachment from 
the Crutch and Toothpick brigade would be better than nothing. We 
can get our dresses from England in three days, and we will fix the 
performance for the evening of Count von Egmont’s return.” 

Vivian is really animated. A flush suffuses the dead whiteness of 
her skin ; life comes into her pale eyes. At this moment you could 
imagine what she would be—not in the presence of the one man who 
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loved her, unless, indeed, that man’s hands were filled with diamonds, 
but before a crowd of worshippers, mobbed in the park of a Sunday, 
the cynosure of all eyes in an exhibition-room beneath her own 
portrait. Publicity of some kind, of any kind, is a vital condition to 
her, moral ozone without which she can scarce draw breath. Even at 
the project of theatricals in this dull old German house, before a 
visionary audience, the soul in her—I cancel the expression—the 
leading passion in her awakens, and with it her beauty. She glances 
amicably at the different faces round the room; on Wolfgang she 
looks as, surely, no woman so courted, so handsome, has ever looked yet ! 

“A count in the hand,” according to Lady Pamela’s dictum, “is 
worth a Chodd in the bush.” 

A poor professor in the hand, it would seem, is not too lowly for 
this siren’s favours, in default of worthier worshippers, or victims, as 
the case may be. 

“Private theatricals! Paint, patches, and powder,” cries Sir 
Christopher, with a groan. “Don’t have ‘ Delicate Ground,’ and don’t 
have the ‘ School for Scandal,’ Miss Vivash. I have played Charles 
Surface four times this season, and absolutely refuse to drink bumpers 
to the peerless Maria, or bring my ancestors to the hammer any 
more.” 

“ And I refuse all old women’s parts,” cries Lady Pamela, waking 
up, in earnest. “Yes, Vivian, dearest, I refuse. ‘Ido them so well 
—efface myself so admirably—show such an artistic spirit, such want 
of vanity, in making up for the character.’ Yes,I know. I hear 
your good-natured compliments beforehand ; but I am modest, and 
refuse. I do not intend to have my head turned, anent my incom- 
parable old women, any more.” 

“Tf I am positively wanted, behold me!” says Wolfgang. “How 
could I disobey any order given by Miss Vivash’s lips? But I must 
be looked upon strictly as a super ; a ‘ Walking Gentleman,’ or ‘ enter 
servant with candles.’ My Anglo-Saxon is not of a quality for airing 
in public. My b’s and p’s,” with a cutting glance at Jeanne, “are 
altogether inadmissible for an English hero.” 

“Things look deliciously theatrical already,” cries Vivian, still in 
high good-humonr. “Every actor discontented with his part, even 
before his part is assigned to him. Sir Christopher Marlowe will 
delight no fresh audiences with his genial humour as the prince of 
spendthrifts. Lady Pamela Lawless refuses to hide her charms under 
wrinkles and whitewash.” 

An outside observer might cayil at this allusion to the personal 
endowments of Lady Pamela, than whom a plainer woman never 
breathed ; but, as I have already said, the affection between the two 
friends is of material too delicate for rough-and-ready analysis. 
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“Mr Wolfgang is afraid of his b’s and p’s. I, myself, am the only 
well-disposed member of the troupe—consequently, the only one whose 
decisions shall be final! We will act ‘The Maid of Honour.’ ” 

Miss Vivash leans back on the sofa, as much as is possible to lean 
on any piece of furniture in Schloss Egmont, and folding her finely 
cut arms complacently, begins to recite aloud : 

“Can he guess that I love him, or have I been betrayed? I may 
avow, that were I disposed to bestow my hand on a gentleman of 
birth and breeding, I should consult only my own pleasure in the 
act.’ ” 

‘The Maid of Honour’ is a little one-act comedy in which, as 
theatrical-going people know, Vivian, during the past season, has 
won laurels. Have not royal hands thrown her bouquets after its 
performance? Have not newspaper critics pronounced her to be an 
amateur O’Neil, a younger Dejazet—the bolder of the prints going 
as far as to hint that ’twere pity Miss Vivash’s histrionic genius 
should not, like the beauty of her face, outstep the limits of mere 
amateur fame ? 

“And you, Miss Dempster,” she goes on, turning to Jeanne, 
“would like to take a part, doubtless? Well, we will try to find 
something for you. The character of Laura, alias Cesario, with the 
points cut out, might be made to suit; might it not, Pamela?” 

“TI act Cesario myself, or I act nothing,” says Lady Pamela. 
“Where is the good of possessing a hussar’s dress if one may not 
bring it in—spurs, boots, and all? You take the duchess, of course. 
Jeanne must be the Maid of Honour. With her eyes, and her blushes, 
and her seventeen years, Jeanne will look the ingénue to perfection.” 

Vivian’s pale glance travels slowly downward from the girl’s face 
to her feet, then up again. Jeanne can feel the coral beads scorching 
once more into her throat. Once more she is conscious of her over- 
short sleeves, her over-broad shoes, of every inartistic provincial item 
in her whole dress. 

“Unfortunately, one has one’s ideals! Lady Blanche Plantagenet 
acted with me last, in Lady Clearwell’s troupe at Brighton, if you 
remember. Alas! that was when we first got our name of ‘The 
Incomparables.’ I cannot think of the Maid of Honour without 
thinking of dearest Blanche and her charming talent. No doubt, Miss 
Dempster would be willing to do her best, and Evans could improvise 
some kind of dress that might pass as poudré for her, still——” 

“Blanche Plantagenet is the ugliest woman in England, and 
thirty-three,” remarks Sir Christopher, innocently. “True bill, Miss 
Vivash ; matter of history. All the Plantagenets are as ugly as sin 
- +. no, as virtue . . . Some one help me with a metaphor... 
And as to her age—is it not recorded in the book? In the interest 


? 
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of art, for our credit among the Teutons, I hope, if this play comes 
off, Fraulein Jeanne will look as much like herself and as little like 
Lady Blanche Plantagenet as possible.” 

“Tf there is any talk of theatricals,” cries Ange, prudently covering 
her cards from her opponent as she glances round at the group of 
young people, “Jeanne, child; if Miss Vivash decides upon turning 
us out from garret to basement with play-acting, there will be no 
need to get over dresses from London. The Von Egmonts, time out 
of mind, have been ‘Merry Andrews’ (I am pleased to see that my 
poor wit so diverts you, Mr. Wolfgang), harlequins, poets, painters, 
play-actors. We have tinsel rubbish enough in the Fiirstenzimmer 
alone to supply half the theatres in Germany! Theatricals,” muses 
Ange, her face growing overcast. “Aye, we were in the middle of 
threatricals when Dolores’ death fell upon us. Paul and Salome were 
in their beds—for children were children in those days—and their 
mother had paint on her cheeks, and roses in her powdered hair, 
ready to enter on the scene, when in a moment, as all the doctors 
had foretold, she sank dead. . . . Jeanne! if Miss Vivash and her 
friends desire, you will show them the masquerading clothes of 
Dolores von Egmont just as they lie, heap above heap, in the 
Fiirstenzimmer.” 

But Jeanne, ere half the tale is told, has made her exit stealthily 
from the guest-room. 


Cuapter IX. 
A VILLAGE MARCHIONESS. 


A suppEN revulsion of feeling has seized the girl; an awakening 
of vanity dormant in her simple heart until to-day ; a burning desire 
to get rid of her beads, her shoes, her plaits, and appear, at all costs 
as an equal, a human creature of the same flesh and blood as Vivian, 
in Wolfgang’s sight ! 

The entrance hall, the vaulted corridors of Schloss Egmont are 
silent, shadowed. By such faint light as the casements, few and far 
between, admit, Jeanne flies swiftly up one flight of stairs, down 
another, up a third, then along a very labyrinth of winding passages, 
to the Fiirstenzimmer; a lumber-room now; in days of former Von 
Egmont splendour, the state, or princely apartment of the house. 

Legless chairs and tables, Flemish tapestries, amid whose fine 
fabric successive generations of moth have ever run, the remains of 
Sevres and Dresden, hopelessly shattered, yet of quality so rare ’twould 
be a sin to throw them away, the shell of a hundred-year-old spinet, 
some pathetically tarnished toys—all the dejecta membra of the 
forsaken, masterless house are here. 
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Groping along from one dust-covered landmark to another, Jeanne 
makes her way to a bureau, large enough for a modern dressing-room, 
in which the theatrical properties of the Countess Dolores, dead more 
than quarter a century ago, are stored. Jeanne Dempster knows 
these properties by heart. Bleeding nuns, Spanish duennas, French 
marquises—she can lay her hand unerringly upon the buskin or the 
sock, the fitting garb for comedy or tragedy, at will. The adjuncts, 
even to the smallest detail, are not wanting. On an upper shelf 
stands a mahogany dressing-case, massive as a plate chest, metal- 
cornered, with the initials of the Countess Dolores worked, in silver, 
on the lid. In this are ranged hair-powder, patches, paint; scent- 
bottles from which the sweetness has not quite evaporated ; a needle, 
even, threaded with faded silk; an artificial rosebud, to have been 
worn, perchance, on that last night when, amidst music, dancing, 
masking, the final curtain went down, with a run, upon the Countess 
Dolores’ life ! 

Under common circumstances, little Jeanne would have held this 
dressing-case sacred. Scores of times she has looked over its dis- 
ordered contents, but fearfully, shrinkingly, with the coward’s courage, 
the ghostly creepings of the flesh, children of a certain temperament 
shudder from, yet court. Vanity, however, like these fathers of families, 
is capable of all. Aided by the moon, that just now shines fitfully 
through a rift of inky cloud, she selects a Louis Quinze costume that 
suits her fancy, then, bearing the dressing-box in her arms, dances 
away to her own room, lightsome as any little moon-sprite of the 
Wald, to dress. To dress! April-cheeked reader of seventeen, look- 
ing forward to your first breakfast, opera, ball, your first appearance, 
in any guise, upon the platform of life’s great comedy, you know the 
meaning of the word! 

And the costume is rigidly accurate. In these days of imitation 
and veneer, we smack of Manchester ever in our travesties; our 
velvets are cotton-backed, our brocaded Pompadours, calico. Our 
forebears carried a kind of conscience into their very follies, did their 
pleasures on a solider scale than we have heart for. The uplooped 
tunic is of blue and silver damask, the product, doubtless, of some 
Spanish loom, brought, originally, to Schloss Egmont in the young 
bride’s trousseau. Richest Valencia lace sets off the throat and sleeves. 
The clocked silk stockings, high-heeled shoes, embroidered Castilian 
fan—all, in their way, are artistic, all are genuine. 

Hastily lighting the candles on her dressing-table (homely Black 
Forest “dips,” there is not an item of needless extravagance in Ange’s 
housekeeping), Jeanne sets to work on her own transformation ; 
snatching a cheerful joy as every moment brings her nearer to possible 
rivalry, divides her, by a wider gulph, from the Jeanne she knows. 
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Hastily she piles up her plenteous locks, ina fashion learnt from 
pastel Court goddesses, above her forehead. She powders, she rouges ; 
puts on a couple of patches; exercises herself a short space over the 
furling and unfurling of her fan before the glass; then, ere courage 
has had time to cool, runs down with step as hurried as the perilous 
nature of her headgear allows, towards the guest-room. 

Ruddy-cheeked Elspeth, meeting the little figure unexpectedly in a 
half-lit corridor, screeches aloud, drops on her knees, and signs herself 
with the sign of the cross. A peasant reared among the demon- 
haunted valleys of the Black Forest looks upon apparitions as among 
the common facts of life. In a house turned upside down by London 
ladies, their lovers, and their maids, what can be simpler to Elspeth’s 
mind than that the ghost of some poor Edelfrau should walk, per- 
turbed! As Jeanne catches a vision of rouged and powdered 
marchionesses, reflected, in perspective, from the panelled steel mirrors 
that line the hall, her own heart begins to beat uncomfortably. . . 
When she reaches the door of the guest-room, she stops short, uncertain, 
yes, after her fingers touch the lock, whether to enter or fly. 
Elspeth’s emotion is scarcely a test of the effect she may produce upon 
an educated audience. She may be unlike Jeanne Dempster, yet 
neither beautiful nor artistic. How if Vivian, by a glance, should 
cover her with ridicule, if she should see cool disgust on Wolfgang’s 
face ? 

As Jeanne hesitates, fate, in the person of Sir Christopher, cuts off 
the possibility of retreat. Sir Christopher, suddenly unclosing the 
doors of the guest-room, sees, recognises her. 

“ Lady Teazle!” he exclaims, taking possession of both the girl’s 
little cold hands. “Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!” Then 
leads her straight under the fullest light of the chandeliers ; leads her 
blushing, shrinking (yet with a child’s arch vanity showing delight- 
fully through her paint, through her shyness), into the presence of 
them all. 

And the expression of Wolfgang’s face is not one of disgust! Thus 
much Jeanne feels, rather than sees, as she stands, Sir Christopher 
still doing showman, with every eye fixed upon her, every tongue 
criticising her transformation. 

“ Ausgezeichnete! Wunderschéne!” exclaim the good Herr Pastor 
and his Frau, in chorus. 

“Wunderschéne,” repeats the master, in a lower key. 

“ Wonder Jane—certainly !” echoes Sir Christopher. “Janet, the 
wonder of the world. All languages are intelligible when the text of 
the sermon is a woman’s beauty.” 

Beauty! At the word Miss Vivash rises to her feet. Then adjust- 
ing her pince-nez, that lawful, recognised weapon of impertinence, she 
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bestows a stare of cold curiosity upon Jeanne Dempster’s shrinking 
figure. 

“ Quite too amusing, really, if one were going to get up the sort of 
thing—charades . . . fairy stories . . . transformation of the ‘Ugly 
Duckling! Unfortunately, my talents do not lie in the direction of 
burlesque.” 

“A delicious bit of porcelain,” cries Lady Pamela, with her off- 


hand good-nature. “ Sir Christopher, pray put yourself in a fitting 
attitude, as pendant. 


“«They are only Dresden China fair, 
That little He and She.’” , 

Sir Christopher, laying his hand upon his heart, declares he has 
been to fancy balls, to private theatricals, to every folly of the kind 
the season has produced, ad nauseam ; yet, after all, has had to come 
to the Black Forest to see how charming a really pretty girl can look, 
poudrée, dashed if he has not! 

Miss Vivash drops him a stately curtsey. If a look could kill, Sir 
Christopher’s harmless span of existence must, on the instant, come to 
sudden end. 

“We accept the compliment, literally! Sir Christopher Marlowe 
has been, this season, ad nauseam, to fancy balls, at which we have 
given him dances; has acted, this season, ad nauseam, in private 
theatricals, with ws! And now Sir Christopher Marlowe has come 
to the Black Forest to see how well a really pretty girl can look, 
poudrée—dashed if he has not!” 

“Remarks made on the subject of rushlights cannot include the 
sun,” says Sir Christopher, with grave gallantry. “Perfection has 
no rivals.” 

“You have given utterance to a very elegant sentiment, sir,” cries 
Ange, warming at the mere ring of a copy-book aphorism. “ When 
I was young, I always said we commonplace girls had more to dread 
from each other than we had from the toasts—they called the beauties 
‘toasts,’ in those days, Miss Vivash. Now, there was a connection of 
my own, quite a celebrity, a Miss Carlton Jarvis E 

“No, we are not going to act a burlesque,” interrupts Miss Vivash, 
with her fine, native breeding. “So I fear our village marchioness 
must be pronounced out of court. If we require Miss Dempster’s 
talents at the last, Evans, my maid, can run her up a suitable dress in 
a couple of hours.” 

She moves a contemptuous step or two away ; then, pausing, glances 
back across her shoulder at Wolfgang. If you have ever employed 
idle moments, reader, by gazing into the London photographers’ 


windows, the Vivian glance, the Vivian shoulder, must, alike, be 
familiar to you. 
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“You possess the delightful talent of not singing, I think, Mr. 
Wolfgang ?” Beauty’s imitation of the class of Vere de Vere is one of 
the most diverting caricatures extant, to him who has a humorously dis- 
posed soul. She drawls, droops her eyelids, raises her brows, is familiar, 
chilling, impertinent by turns, and succeeds—much as Goldsmith’s town 
madams succeeded, when they swam, sprawled, languished, frisked, in 
vain rivalry of Olivia Primrose’s natural grace and high spirits. 
“ Well, if you do not sing, you can play a waltz surely, or whistle one 
—of course you never heard Lord Albert de Montmorenci whistle 
dance music? How should you! Something must positively be done 
to hinder one from falling asleep.” 

“ Wenn der young beebles might waltz, so play I, ach, my Gott, 
yes!” cries good Frau Meyer, bustling across to the instrument. 
“ Here, Professor Wolfgang, I invite you, in ze Fraulein’s name, for 
von tanz.” 

The Frau Meyer’s dance music dates from an even earlier year than 
her hair-dressing. She thunders forth Strauss’s first set, the original 
Polka, and the Elfin waltzes with a will, the Herr Pastor performing 
an ad libitum drum accompaniment with his feet. Her time, however 
is good ; the guest-room floor is waxed and polished to a nicety. Ere 
a couple of minutes have sped, chairs and tables are pushed aside, and 
little Jeanne, with Sir Christopher’s arm round her waist, is whirling 
wildly through space. Lady Pamela, who seems accustomed to play 
fifth wheel in the coach, chats with Ange in a corner. The Beauty 
and Herr Wolfgang stand side by side, near the piano. 

“T have come to the Black Forest to see a really pretty girl, poudrée, 
and I have come to the Black Forest to get a really good waltz.” So 
runs an insidious whisper of Kit Marlowe’s, as he and Jeanne make 
their first pause for breath. “The moralists account it among my 
sins that I turn life into one long joke—a joke, so they say, without 
a point. Jeanne,” tenderly, “I will make you a confession, I should 
be quite content to turn life into one long waltz, with you for my 
partner.” 

“Frau Meyer for ever playing the Elfin waltzes, the Herr Pastor 
for ever beating time with his Sunday shoes. What an earthly 
paradise !” 

“ Our Beauty, our Hyde Park goddess, waltzes as she does every- 
thing, divinely,” muses Sir Christopher, giving a glance across the 
room at Vivian. “If ever you come to London, little Jeanne, if you 
are lucky enough to penetrate to the very heart and bull’s-eye of 
fashion, you may witness a refined aristocracy struggling together— 
elderly earls treading on each other’s toes, dowager duchesses balancing 
their sixteen stone on rickety ball-room chairs—in vain efforts to 
behold Miss Vivash dance. These things are above my head. As 
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a plain, humble-minded man, I feel that I could in the main be con- 
tent with lowlier excellence. A lily of the valley, a violet by a 
mossy stone——a Black Forest briar-rose—” 

They have by this time moved a few steps nearer to the piano, and 
Jeanne can hear Miss Vivash’s voice. In her eagerness to catch 
Wolfgang’s answer, the girl forgets to listen to the end of Sir 
Christopher Marlowe’s flowery compliments. 

“Tt is quite nonsense for you to refuse me! As if a German could 
be out of practice in waltzing! Come, Mr. Wolfgang, make no more 
vain excuses. Iam notin the habit of going on my knees, I can 
tell you.” 

(“ On her knees!” repeats Sir Christopher, sotto voce. “No, that - 
is a charge her worst detractors would scarcely bring against our 
Beauty ! ”) 

“T give you a last chance. Make up your mind to accept or refuse 
me before I count five. One, two, three” ... and Wolfgang’s 
arm encircles the wasp-like waist. 

Vivian pauses for a moment before starting. Not noticing Jeanne,. 
not noticing an opposite mirror hung at such an angle that the 
master can see therein the reflection of her own face, she pauses, 
gives a meaning glance across at Lady Pamela, the tip of her nose 
pointing heavenward, then with her morsel of a lace handkerchief 
dispels some imaginary dust from Wolfgang’s threadbare coat-sleeve 
before resting her hand upon his arm. 

Brief is the contemptuous action, quickly followed by dulcet 
whispers, by goddess smiles. But the master has seen it; and 
Jeanne—ah! how the child’s heart throbs, how her blood boils at the 
slight! Is Wolfgang so much of a philosopher, she asks herself, so 
infatuated, so dead already to self-respect, as to let this insult to his. 
poverty pass by unnoticed ? 

Miss Vivash’s waltzing is the perfection of trained art. More 
spontaneous grace, more poetry of movement, you will see exhibited 
at any village festival among the Black Forest peasant maidens. But 
grace, poetry, may not be the qualifications most in vogue in London 
ball-rooms. During a pair of seasons Vivian has been forced, as fifty 
years ago Lord Byron worded it, to “waltz for a living.” Her 
sinuous, gliding movements, her pose of head and shoulders, are, I 
doubt not, in accordance with modern esthetic taste, a simple case 
of supply meeting demand. Who shall cavil at them? 

“Miss Vivash deserves the salon to herself,” says Jeanne, drawing 
back gravely from Sir Christopher’s side. “It is well for me to. 
take a lesson, well to see how goddesses—I mean how people who go 
to Court balls—hold up their trains.” 

“You have no train to hold,” answers Kit Marlowe; “ and while 
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you live you will never be a goddess. Rein in your ambition, little 
Jeanne,” he adds. ‘“‘ Goddesses are articles of luxury—articles whose 
manufacture costs over-dear in the nineteenth century, take my word 
for it.” 

Miss Vivash swims languidly round the room twice; exertion, 
enough, doubtless, with such a partner, before such spectators—then 
sinking, in an attitude that artists of a certain school have told her is 
“classic,” on the sofa, she lifts her eyes, a sleepy fire in their pale 
depths, full upon the master. 

“You have not often in your life danced a waltz like that, Mr. 
Wolfgang ?” 

The words are nothing. The manner is that of a queen, who, 
having bestowed some hazardously great favour on a subject, would 
fain recall him by a glance, a tone, to a sense of the gulf that lies 
between them. 

“T have danced few waltzes of any kind,” answers Wolfgang, with 
humility ; “and such partners as have taken pity on me have, in 
general, been Bauer-midchen. Confess, Miss Vivash, you find my 
step barbarously German, do you not ?” 

“Barbarously German!” repeats Vivian, with her little laugh, 
prettily learnt, coming from no region near the heart. ‘“ We are 
accustomed at Court, I can assure you, to partners of every nation 
in Europe, to Germans most of all, naturally—from our family 
connections. Indeed, among the tip-top classes of society, nation- 
alities do not exist. Everybody waltzes alike.” 

As Vivian speaks, Wolfgang reviews her charms impartially: the 
soulless brow, the pale voluptuous eyes, the studied abandonment of 
posture and limb. Then he glances across the room at the “Ugly 
Duckling,” at the transparent, primrose face of little Jeanne. It is 
in moments seemingly trivial as this one that men’s fates are decided 
for them. 

“And you will pay me no compliments, Miss Vivash? I cannot 
aspire to be compared with Court partners, or the tip-top classes of 
society, but you might, at least, raise my hopes by telling me I have 
not trodden on your toes or torn your gown ?” 

“T invite you for the first waltz on the evening of our theatricals, 
Mr. Wolfgang. Does that give you hope sufficient ?” 

“ Just sufficient to keep me alive in the interval,” says Wolfgang, 
with emphasis. 

And Vivian hides her face away behind her fan. It is the nearest 
approach ever made by the Hyde Park goddess to blushing. 














